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THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE.— Conducied by the Students ol 
Vale University. This Magazine established February, 1836, is the oldest col- 
lege periodical in America; enietiog upon its Sixtieth Volume miih the 
number (or October, 1S94. It is published by a board or Editors, annu- 
ally chosen from each successive Senior Class. It thus may be lalrly said 
to represent initsgenetal articles the average literary culture of the unirersity. 
In the Noubilia college topics ate thoroughly discussed, and in the Memor- 
abilia it is intended to make a complete recprd of the current events of 
college life ; while in the Book Notices and Editors' "Table, contemporary 
publications and exchanges receive careful attention. 

Contributions to its pages are earnestly solicited from students of all depart- 
ments, and may be sent through the Post Office. They are due the ist of 
the month. If rejected, they will be returned to their writers, whose names 
will not be known outside the Editorial Board. A Gold Medal of the value 
of Twenty-five 
petition of all u 

The Magazine is issued on the 15th day of each monihfrom October to June, 
inclusive; nine numbers form the annual volume, comprising at least 360 
pages. The price ists.ooper volume. 3s cents per single number, All sub- 
scriptions must be paid in advance, directly to the Editors, who alone can 
give receipts therefor. Upon the day of publication the Magazine is promptly 
mailed (o all subscribers. Single numbers are on sale at the CoSpetatlve 
Store. Back numbers and volumes can be obtained from the Editors. 

A limited number of advertisements will be inserted. The character and 
large circulation of the Magazine render it a desirable medium for all who 
would like 10 secure the patronage of Yale students. 

All communications, with regard to the editorial management of the 
periodical, must be addressed to the EDITORS OF THE YALE LITER- 
ARY MAGAZINE, New Haven, Conn. 
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OUR ATHLETIC INDEPENDENCE. 

BABY Willy is four years old and he sits before the 
fire with his toys. Willy is talking to himself and for 
convenience of conversation he considers himself as three 
persons : First, WiUy-just-waked-up ; second, Willy-an- 
hour.after-bed-time ; and third, Willy-wants-to-be- 'mused. 
The four dolls propped up in front of Willy just now are 
dressed in large-lettered sweaters. 

Willy is the Opinion of the Press, and just at present, 
let us say, he talks to himself in the disguises of Li/e and 
The Evening Post and The World. We alt know the dolls 
he is playing with. 

No aspect of college life is more charming than its com- 
parative freedom from extraneous standards of taste and 
morality. Each university has a character of its own. 
Notwithstanding pessimistic comparisons to the days of 
our fathers and older brothers we know that in college 
we can study, play, talk and dress as we please and as 
we cannot do these things outside of our university 
town. There are certain broad restrictions upon our 
actions set by the opinion of our fellow-students and by 
VOL. LX. 9 
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the faculty ; public opinion reaches us indirectly and in a 
modified form ; to a normally constituted man these 
restrictions are mere guard rails and warnings of danger 
for which, in his heart, he is devoutly thankful, however 
much he may display his argumentative abiUty in 
denouncing them. 

The workaday* world, shut off from direct participation 
in our interests, pleasures and benefits has always devoted 
a certain portion of its time to advice and criticisms — often 
justifiable and necessary but sometimes palpable outbreaks 
of an irritable jealousy against youth and happiness. 
Public opinion talks to itself through the press, and just as 
when a four year old babe sits before the grate and 
imagines itself a large and prosperous family, these auto- 
matic conversations run into controversy, although the 
idea, the social soul — as we are anthropologically admon- 
ished to call public opinion — remains unchanged. 

So long as the colleges and college men kept their work 
and play to themselves the rest of the world was satisfied 
to observe and advise ; now and then in days gone by a 
body of students transgressed the law of the land, as hap- 
pens occasionally now, and observation ran into personal 
contact and conflict. But with the rise of athletics this con- 
tact took the form of participation. The audience thinks 
itself as much a necessary part of a public contest as the 
opposing athletes. 

When the colleges began to play their championship 
games in New York and invited any one who would pay 
the admission fee to witness the contest, it undoubtedly 
became the right of the newspapers to criticise the per- 
formance and the performers as much as it has always 
. been their right to criticise a professional baseball nine. 
The fact of freedom from technical professionalism is not 
of the least interest to the average reader of the news- 
papers, and consequently is of very little concern to their 
writers. The Great Unwashed — or perhaps in view of 
the partly academic character of the audience we may 
strain a point and say the Great Half- Washed — pays to see 
the game and regards the colleges in the same light in 
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which it regards all others to whom it pays money to 
obtain amusement — as servants. 

However unjust newspaper criticisms and libels on 
football and the men who play the game may be, it must 
be remembered that it is the past policy of the colleges 
that has exposed them to the attack, and that so long as 
the present understanding of our position as public 
entertainers exists, so long will the New York papers 
abuse us roundly for trying to take the Thanksgiving 
game out of New York and then abuse us stilll more sav- 
agely for persisting in the maintenance of a sport so brutal 
and demoralizing to the tastes of the masses. 

Until the colleges cease to furnish the general public 
with amusement by professional methods their good name 
and that of their representatives are the toys of that 
irresponsible and irrepressible child— ^the Opinion of the 
Press. 

The danger of our false position is not only that we are 
exposed to unfair and malicious criticism. There is a 
danger that the din in our ears shall make us incapable of 
hearing the voice of our own reason. The feeling of 
public ownership has gone farther than to say where and 
when we shall play our games ; it has assumed to tell us 
with whom we shall play and why ; it has set up for us 
championships which we do not want and has demanded 
that we fight for them or forfeit those which we already 
hold. 

It is not the province of any educational institution to 
meet all comers or to meet any contestant with which it 
has no particular desire to engage. Cornell has for years 
claimed that if we refuse to compete with the Cornell 
crew we must lay aside our claim to the intercollegiate 
rowing championship. We have never made such a claim : 
but we do have a league or association with Harvard in 
which we claim the championship. If Cornell chooses 
to organize another intercollegiate association, containing 
as many colleges as may seem to her advisable, she may 
have a championship against which we lodge no excep- 
tion ; but it gives her no right or control over the Yale- 
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Harvard contest or the winner thereof. So in football : 
taking into account the difference in the character of the 
two universities, Yale and Pennsylvania, and that we 
have quite enough football to keep us busy, it seemed 
advisable to those who had the interests of Yale football 
most at heart that we should not include Pennsylvania in 
our round of championship contests tor the present year. 
If Pennsylvania wishes to claim the championship of the 
world at American intercollegiate football she has a per- 
fect right to arrange a series of contests with such an end 
in view — but Yale declines to enter it. Yale does not 
want to try for the championship of the world nor for any 
championship other than those of her own seeking. We 
neither admit nor deny, as a university, the superiority of 
Pennsylvania's team to ours. Circumstances change with 
time, and it is perfectly conceivable that a season may 
come when Yale will accept Pennsylvania as a contestant 
and reject Harvard. Our stand in this respect is not 
a new thing even in football ; it is only a year since the 
New York World boasted that it would force Harvard to 
meet Princeton. 

These two examples of rowing and football are ample 
to illustrate the Yale position in athletics which so thor- 
oughly fails of comprehension outside the universities. 
We play football and baseball, we row, we run foot races 
for our own profit and entertainment and for our friends. 
Consequently we retain the right to hold these contests 
when and where and with whom we please. 

It is the duty of every Yale man to keep fast hold upon 
this independence; never to be turned from it by the 
clamor of the sporting editor or the taunts of a disappointed 
challenger; never to let pass an opportunity of making 
more general the public knowledge of our position. 

Lindsay Denison. 
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LIZ— A DOWN TOWN SKETCH. 

MAGEE, fireman on engine number forty-five, was 
. taking his usual Sunday night meal at O'Rourke's 
restaurant. He looked up occasionally from his soup to 
Liz O'Rourke, who was wiping glasses at a neighboring 
table. Whenever he looked up Liz met his gaze, and every- 
time she met his gaze she smiled. She was very bright this 
evening ; she wore a rose in her hair and had another at her 
belt She even seemed pleased at his attentions. To Mr. 
O'Rourke, as proprietor of the establishment, and the 
natural guardian of his daughter's welfare, this was very 
pleasing. He chuckled audibly as he laid up twenty 
cents against a regular customer, and glanced affection- 
ately at Liz as he added a nickel, when the impecunious 
gentleman extracted a cigar from the case on the counter. 
Mr. O'Rourke would gladly have offered his daughter 
in exchange for the name of father-in-law to Magee, for 
the latter's money was as sure as was the existence of the 
brass buttons on his waistcoat and his position among the 
elite was undisputed. But in spite of the lonely mag- 
nificence of the one collar button on his shirt, and the fact 
that Magee led the march at the last fireman's ball, up to 
this time Liz had always objected. It had always been 
Meakim, to Mr. O'Rourke's mind, who had broken his 
peace, and for Meakim, the proprietor of O'Rourke's 
restaurant, he had but little respect. He always took Liz 
to shows that cost a dime, while Magee had never been 
known to stoop below a quarter. Meakim, however, had 
a way with Liz — a way that had grown so outrageous of 
late that Mr. O'Rourke had decided to stop it. He had 
conveyed this intelligence to Liz with no choice of 
language, and with plenty of temper, and had felt that he 
was doing his duty as a father, by excluding from the 
family of the O'Rourkes one who had no superior social 
advantages to offer, and whose finances were a matter of 
doubt. 
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A patron or two went out, talking across the tables. 
O'Rourke thumbed steadily away at his account book, 
with one parental eye on Liz. A hackman was trotting 
up and down in front of the door, eyeing the roast turkey 
in the window. Whenever anyone came out he turned 
enquiringly. 

" So it's losin' Liz yer be, Meakim !" said a neighbor. 

" It's not tellin' you if I am," answered Meakim sul- 
lenly. 

But when he caught her eye he smiled. He tried to 
think that it was atl right, that Liz could do as she would, 
when she wore his roses, but his eyes flashed fiercely 
when Magee spoke to her. He shuffled his feet omi- 
nously. Magee took the rose from her belt and put it in 
his buttonhole. Meakim was furious in a moment ; he 
slammed his knife down on his plate and pushed his chair 
back noisily. Liz looked up. Meakim gave her an im- 
ploring glance ; she blushed and would have answered 
him, but Magee was watching her. She rose and held out 
her hand to Magee with a smile, and they both went off, 
where Meakim could see them, by the stove in the comer. 
O'Rourke was radiant. She was obeying his injunctions 
very well, he thought. 

Meakim swore to himself. He writhed in his seat and 
gripped his hands convulsively, as if he had Magee's 
throat there, and O'Rourke in the bargain. O'Rourke 
passed by with upHfted chin. Meakim could stand it no 
longer. He sprang from his seat with a stifled oath. Just 
then Magee and Liz came back, and Meakim sat down. 
The two laughed gayly as Magee put on his overcoat. 
O'Rourke gave him his change and a hearty hand shake 
and Magee went out 

Then all but Meakim had gone. He coughed once or 
twice and shuffled his feet, but Liz did not notice. She 
was helping her father make the fire for the morning. 
Meakim took down his faded overcoat and waited a mo- 
ment more. " Liz!" he whispered. But O'Rourke was 
there, and Liz did not answer. Then he took a toothpick 
from the table and went out. Liz heard him go. 
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O'Rourke put a stick of wood on the fire. He touched 
Liz on the shoulder. 

" It's good yer Hkin' Mageeraore, Liz," he said. " 'E'U 
make a good man fer yer, Liz — he 's of a good fam'ly." 

There was a tear in the girl's eye as she met his gaze. 
She glanced around at Meakim looking back through the 
doorway. Then she blushed and gave a little sigh. She 
took the rose out of her hair and looked at it. Her hand 
trembled a little as she held it. 

Magee threw off his great coat in the morning and 
rubbed his hands over the stove in the corner. The tables 
were vacant, 

"Hey there! Misther O'Rourke — any breakfast this 
mornin' ! Hey ! man, where's the gel now, Liz, the 
darlin' ?" 

The old man smoothed his forehead helplessly a mo- 
ment. One tremulous hand closed the account book 
feebly. Then he got down from his chair and went and 
looked out of the window. There was only a lonely 
hackmaa across by the comer. 

" She's runned away wid Meakim," he said. 

Edwin Sidney Oviatt. 
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THE MESSENGER. 

All Eden slumbers, wreathed in peace, and robed 
Id loveliness that knows no hours of toil. 
The flowers are burdened with the dew, white on 
Their bougbs the birds have sung their last good-night. 
And in ihe starry sheen the fountains glow. 

Each guardian angel takes his special post, 
To keep from Eden evil power, that seeks 
To work destruction on Ihe mortal pair. 

At Eastern gate, as lovely as a dream 

Stands Aratil, the joungest of the guard ; 

Far mightier than a host of foes that tuik 

In envy 'neath the veil of outer night, 

In robes of purest white whose magic glow 

Holds spellbound many bands of demons near. 

The earth is in its golden prime, and growl 

Beneath the love of Heaven, a shrine of song : 

Nor grief, nor gloom, had marred its purity. 

The angel looks and cannot turn away. 

Such beauty Ihrills him, holds his heart in ihrall. 

He longs to leave his post to a better know 

The yearning of his heart, that weaker grows 

And yields at last to unfulfilled desire. 

Then half in air and half on earth, he speeds 

His noiseless way, as new enchantments rise. 

For one who knows the fairer bloonj of 'Heaven 

Too well the angel loves these Eden bowers. 

And roaming midst them soon forgets bis charge ; 

While as he farther strays, the serpent leads 

The darker spirits toward the garden fair. 

The angel knowelh not the hours have fled, 

Or that at Eden's door the demons lie, 

For can it be that any wrong is near 

Such Heavenly peace, that breathes its silent joy 

About the bower, where fair as morninK's breath. 

Eve rests in sleep, the first true Spirit-flower, 

Whose gentle radiance, whose sweet grace outvies 

E'en Nature, now in all her quietude. 

The breath of morning ; — all its fragrant dews. 
Its budding boughs, its singing birds, its light ; 
But as he stands the angel knows not Time, 
" Ah Aratil ! Ah Aratil ! Woe, woe ! " 
Loud lings the wild and melancholy call. 
He rouses, seeks the unprotected gate, 
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Where moving to and fro, the other ^ards 

Are seeking for the Messenger of Sin, 

That entering in hath changed the garden fair, 

The air is chill, and bj the wind that grows 

More sad, the serpent's taint is borne afar : 

But he in densest solitude, evades 

The heavenly luster that the angels shed. 

" Thou basely hast betrayed thy highest trust." 

Thej speak to Aratil, who knows the doom 

Of sin is warring o'er his faithless soul. 

At last the guardian host return to Heaven ; 
All save the wayward Aralil who cleaves 
To earth alone, with deepest sorrow thrilled. 
But now no luster from his presence shines. 
His happy heart hath lost its dearest joy. 

Then as the noonday grows to somber eve, 



the mortals forth. 

irse and knows 
srse, than that 
by bis neglect. 



The Lord appears 
The angel hears their bitter i 
His punishment will be far i 
Of those who met their dooi 
"Ah Aralil, ah Aratil, 
Since death by thee is come to earth, be thou 
Its messenger, a dread to all who live, 
The shadow of the tomb forevermore." 

The gales are closed against the efring souls 
And in Eve's bower, alone, stands Aratil, 
Above his head a bird, whose cheery notes 
But mock the Angel's speechless misery. 
Unwittingly yet of all his power must mean 
He grasps the branch that shrivels in his hand ; 
The bird upon it falls to earth and dies ; 
He picks the rose that Eve had held ; before 
His awful touch it withers, drops to ground. 
"Alas, ah bitter grief, a^jd this is death. 
And this the meaning of my doom, that all 
Which I approach shall alter, droop and die." 

So in fulfillment of his dreadful fate, 

Invisible, a wanderer, he roamed 

Upon the earth, and where he went, death came. 

But since his curse long years have passed away, 

And now upon a mountain near the walls 

Of old Jerusalem, the angel stands. 

Not far apart is seen a little band 

Of faithfuls to a Master, who hath led 

Them to this mount to worship once again. 
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Bat o'er this throng the angel holds no siraf. 
Because a greater power than death IB near, 
The one who mocked the grave. 

"Ah Aratil !" 
The aogel looks and bows his guilty head 
Before the brow of such majestic grace. 
That oft on him in happier moro, had shone 
From far Eternal Hill, before his doom. 
" Behold thou Aratil," and as he speaks 
The Master takes witblo his hand a flower 
That as the cose in Eden's bower, had drooped. 
Its petals seem like magic to unfold, 
The blossom wakes again, and breathes and glows ; 
A bird as in the garden long ago, 
Beneath the angel's power had dropped to earth, 
Bui as it meets the Master's loving touch, 
It flutters, plumes iis wings, ascends toward Heaven. 
" See Aralll, to me a boon is given ; 
Do thou go forth and do the will of him 
Who laid thy fate on thee ; but crowned anew 
Thou shall go hand in mine loieveimore." 

And then the angel rose, and wandered forth 
To wield the power no more a grief to him. 
In garments white is Aratil become 
The Messenger of Peace, that like a sleep, 
Or as the still soft tread of Time that goes. 
Steals o'er the world and bears its souls away. 

LewU L, Bratttvi. 
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THE SOUTHERN AMERICAN RENAISSANCE. 

REALIST Howells tells an interesting story of his 
meeting with the fantastic Hawthorne. However little 
the Salem mystic may have influenced the writer of ^« de 
Steele novels, one gem of thought survives from the con- 
versation. 

" He spoke of the New England temperament and sug- 
gested that the apparent coldness was also real and that 
the suppression of emotion would extinguish it at last." 

We certainly are apt to think of emotion as characteris- 
tic of the Cavaher rather than of the Puritan nature, and 
perhaps it is chiefly on this ground that the new school of 
southern writers may base its claim to recognition. It is 
a signiflcant fact that our own era, which is the most high- 
ly civilized of New England's history, should be the most 
unfruitful since American letters had a foundation. The 
old impetus which brought forth Brook Farm circle, ends 
with the death of Holmes. It is therefore the more note- 
worthy that a people, confessedly unscholarly and heirs of a 
civilization so little in touch with nineteenth century ideas, 
should produce a literature not the most cultured certain- 
ly, but, on the whole, the most vigorous and interesting 
of our times. 

The movement began with Mr. Cable's " Grandissimes," 
the best of his novels, and with the possible exception of 
" Madame Delphine," his most artistic work. The book 
has never been really popular and Cable's reputation was 
hardly established by its appearance. He continued to 
publish short sketches of life among the Creoles, but it 
was not until the publication of "Dr. Sevier" that the pub- 
He realized that a new vein had been struck. Cable found 
one of those opportunities rare in any period, the relic of 
a civilization unique and full of vanishing beauty. The 
last traces of the Creoles are fast disappearing; from our 
modern point of view they present a Rembrandt effect of 
picturesque figures, indefinite in outline, against a back- 
ground of shadow and romance. This, Cable still produces 
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even when he writes of the Acadian pilgrims in Louisiana, 
and often when he introduces an American of tropical 
lethargy and of unreconstructed courtesy and poetic charm 
among Creole surroundings. It is in this quality that he 
excels, and he never fails when upon his own ground, to 
kindle the same glow of idyllic beauty. 

But there are certain marked weaknesses which will 
stand in the way of Cable's permanent importance. He 
has yet to produce a character, except " Dr. Sevier," who 
can claim a definite niche in the memory by reason of his 
individuality. " Bonaventure " was wofully lacking in 
unity ; in fact Cable seems to be ill at ease in any sus- 
tained effort. He is unnecessarily fond of imposing dia- 
lect upon his characters. This is an unpleasant aspect of 
realism, and Cable is by nature anything but a realist. 
His style, which is powerful at times, yet lacks a certain 
supplementary force. It is perhaps unfair to try by 
search-light criticism scenes and figures of the candle- 
light period, but the novelist who steps out of the quiet 
shadows into the modem electric glare, invites an inspec- 
tion of his , shortcomings. It is by such stories as 
" Madame Delphine," and "Grande Pointe," that Cable 
will be remembered if at all. In these we agree that, what- 
ever lys faults, he holds to our hps a delicious draught, 

" a beaket full of the warm south." 

His Majesty's Colony of Virginia was the home of the 
most cultured gentry in America, if we are to believe 
Thackeray, and Virginia, the Confederate state, was a 
worthy scion of so great an ancestor. Thomas Nelson 
Page's memory dips into the days of her glory, and he has 
given us a picture of plantation life which should satisfy 
the fondest ideals of the First Family of Virginia and the 
descendants of Pocohontas. "MarseChan" and " Meh 
Lady," Page's best work, put us back into days when 
muddy roads were picturesque and log cabins dotted the 
landscape and colonial mansions smiled with hospitality. 
Masters, the model of kindness, and innumerable negroes, 
the pattern of fidelity! All this is seen through Page's 
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spectacles. Slavery seems not altogether objectionable 
and " Uncle Tom " somewhat the less effective. Virginia, 
the spoil of war ; Virginia, the reestablished state, pre- 
sents a far different picture. 

Nothing of the Old South remains except the ruin of a 
former prosperity and the lofty spirit of the people. Alas ! 
the indolence is now far from picturesque. It has been re- 
cently observed that no New South in any but a geo- 
graphical sense can exist. Virginia closes one volume of 
her history with the epitaphs of her martyrs to the Lost 
Cause. Page may be pardoned for exalting them above 
our common ideas of heroism. They were the exponents 
of courage and patriotism — let us say it without a blush. 
That musical negro dialect of Page's, by no other writer 
so skillfully handled, has made heroes seem more heroic, 
the stories only the more charming, and however rose- 
colored his view, this representative of the old aristocracy 
has made us feel that southern chivalry, fairest flower of 
the new world, is no idle myth. 

It is but a short step into the Blue Grass region, James 
Lane Allen's country — God's country, the Kentuckians 
call it — and here it is not difficult to trace the source of 
Allen's inspiration. If he excels Page in poetic quality, 
let his natural surroundings be accountable. One or two 
sketches like " Two Gentlemen of Kentucky " and " Flute 
and Violin " are genuine art, and here and there is a flash 
of vigor like the " White Cowl." 

The folklore of the negroes is one of the most interest- 
ing productions of a distinct national trait. Now and then 
that most im comprehensible of races shows a flash of vivid 
imagination. Dvorak has utilized some of their musical 
themes, the only notable music which has been brought 
forth on this continent ; but to Joel Chandler Harris has 
fallen the opportunity of voicing their fairy Imagery. The 
" Uncle Remus " stories are certainly the best exposition 
of negro character, but they are also the translating into 
literature of some of the most poetic of conceptions. To 
Harris belongs the credit of establishing a literary land- 
mark. A white-haired " Uncle Remus " will not always be 
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found at the hearth-fire in his Georgia cabin. Negroes 
may grow old and venerable, but that original gift which 
endows the lower animals with human intelligence and 
cunning will not always remain. Thanks to Harris " Brer 
Rabit" and "Brer Fox" are immortalized. The "Uncle 
Remus " stories are .^sop without the moral, but possess- 
ing warm attributes of life. Harris did not stop with the 
negro. Such stories as " Teague Poteet," dealing with the 
mountaineers of northern Georgia, are as artistically re- 
markable as any of his accomplishments. He sounds the 
strongest and sweetest note of all the southerners. 

That uncouth race of mountaineers in Georgia, Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, which Harris has touched upon, offers 
a startling exception to American progress. Entrenched 
in ignorance and brutality, they have for more than a cen- 
tury resisted every refining influence. Their's is the most 
insuperable barbarism known to us ; not even the crudity 
of the West offers a parallel. ■ Yet under a lawless exte- 
rior there lurks, untouched by conventionality, a virile 
character. They have a Viking virtue — virtue in the Latin 
sense, virtus, which is afterall the best sense of this word. 
It is a quality which will throb ruddy in the pulses of the 
nation when the more superficial culture is grown pale 
and tardy. 

Harris and perhaps John Fox excepted, this people has 
no worthy representative; for of all the southern group 
Charles Egbert Craddock is the most inadequate. Very 
clever studies in dialect she has given, and sometimes a 
beautiful bit of scenery or a touch of romance amid sur- 
roundings which dwarf and chill the soul. But she has 
produced no book that speaks from the beauty and grand- 
eur of that region. She has failed to trace the rugged 
outline of that extraordinary people or to solve the mys- 
tery of their almost impregnable strength. Even her de- 
scriptive power, though delicate and fanciful, is often in- 
effective. Here are giant hills, ribbed with rocks and 
crested with tossing trees, and Craddock talks about " opal- 
ine tints" and "pearl-colored lights." 

Passages in " In the Clouds " and an occasional sketch 
like " A Playin' of Old Sledge " and " Driftin' Down Lost 
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Creek " have the most enduring quality of her work. The 
"moonshiners" have been treated in a more masterful way 
by John Fox in "A Cumberland Vendetta." It is too 
early to prophesy, but he certainly gives great promise. 

It is worthy of notice that no poet, either from moun- 
tain or plantation, has arisen among us. Here and there 
a verse maker, but no genuine singer. However, it is a 
matter of congratulation that no triHers in triolets, those 
parasites of an effete literature, have appeared. 

Southern letters have struck fast root into the soil, and 
if they have accomplished little as yet, they have at least 
given indubitable evidence of the greatest of all capaci- 
ties — creative power. It is fair to expect that before the 
North shall have reached another productive period, the 
South, with a past so rich in romance and with resources 
so unexhausted, will have given us a permanent literature. 
Chauneey Wetmore Wells. 



SONG. 

Wine and Song, my Prodigal, 
Life's a merij madrigal ; 

Here's a doughty cup to drain. 
Looks that flash across the brim 
While the candles flicker dim, 

— Drink, and flash them back again, 
CkiaHttJ the vnnttr air 
And the wvl/ U levi in hit lair 
And the mean rides Ugk. 

Prodiga], the night it old 
Youthful heal is frost and cold, 

Dim December is the May ; 

The air is faint with distant knells. 

The pulses beat like tolling belli 

That tfaiob and ebb the life awaj. 

The wolf ii lettd at the door 

And ever the meitim moor 

The meen linit low. 

Chauncey Wtbnttre WtUi. 
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PATSEY. 



HIS name was Patsey Donahue. He was a typical 
product of Slum Street and Back Alley — tall, slim, 
ungainly, tanned and freckled, curly-haired, and always 
barefooted. He did, indeed, remember the time when he 
had possessed for almost a fortnight an apology for a pair 
of shoes, given him by the Mission Sunday School Super- 
intendent ; but they did not last long — some people never 
give anything to charity unless they have first got all the 
good out of it themselves. So Patsey didn't put much 
stock in charity, and as, after all, he preferred barefooted 
independence to Sunday School obedience, he never went 
to the Mission again. 

He wore the same suit year in and year out, and the 
long trousers, that had at first trailed in the mud beneath 
his feet, now lacked a foot of reaching the ground and 
hung in dirty frills about his equally dirty ankles. The 
coat that had once been ample for his thin figure now 
flapped awkwardly to and fro, like a waiter's short jacket, 
and missed connection with his trousers by several inches 
of soiled flannel shirt. His picturesquely tattered straw 
hat hardly shaded his bright blue eyes — his one redeem- 
ing feature. 

Patsey had no real home — or rather he had many 
homes. He spent the night in a lodging house in any one 
of those numberless, nameless courts with which every 
great city abounds. One of his favorite resorts in summer 
was the lumber yard down by the river, where he used to 
lie at night on the lumber piles and look tip at the great, 
bright stars above and wonder if that was where good 
Sunday School boys went. As for himself, he was a veri- 
table little heathen — he hardly knew what church meant, 
felt no compunctions about playing hookey from the 
school which the truant ofBcer obliged him to attend, 
smoked cigarette stubs — as constantly as he could find 
them — and in winter snowballed his deadly foes, the police, 
and, when arrested, lied about it and was let off. 
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He used to hang about the People's Dime Museum, 
whistling to himself, until some compassionate youth, 
whose pockets were better lined than Patsey's, would 
take pity upon him and pay his way in. In tlie Dime 
Museum Patsey made many friends. The Fat Lady 
became quite confidential with him, and the Strong Man 
took him every time to see the snakes and tell him how 
much they grew between performances. 

Patsey cordially hated work. There were plenty of 
people, he knew, that liked it, and he thought there were 
enough without him. Yet he had to work — generally 
standing in line to buy tickets for an Irving performance 
or a Patti concert — and from the billposters he learned to 
know all the stage celebrities. But on the whole he pre- 
ferred the dime museum people, they were so open-hearted 
and kind. 

One night Patsey was returning from the theatre 
where he had been standing for hours in the ticket line. 
He was walking slowly along the almost deserted main- 
street when he felt a gentle tug at his coat. He turned 
angrily, but suddenly checked the almost uttered oatb. 
There stood a little girl, not more than four or five years 
old. She might have been an angel, Patsey thought, she 
looked so much like the cherubs in the art-store windows. 
Her dark hair hung in graceful curls, framing her sweet 
baby face. 

" Me wants to go home," she said, plaintively. 

" Where d' yer live, kid ?" asked Patsey, trying to speak 
gently, and awkwardly putting his dirty hand on her 
shoulder. 

" Me wants my parpar and me wants to go home," 
wailed the child, breaking into un-angelic tears. 

" Where's yer pa ? Why ain't he here ?" 

" He's goned in there" — she pointed to the swinging 
doors of a brightly lighted barroom, whence came loud 
sounds of carousal, and curses of men quarreling. 

" Gone in ter get a drink, I reck'n, an' lef yer here ail 
alone. Now thet's too damn — " but he stopped short 
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" Didn't he know 'ny better'n ter leave yer here ? Wot's 
yer name, kid ?" 

" M'rie." 

"Guess yer mean Mary, don't yer? My name's Pat- 
sey." 

In the saloon there was more clinking of glasses, and 
then fierce oaths and the scraping and scuffling of feet. 

" Guess theyse be havin' a fight in there," said Patsey. 
Just then there was a sharp cry, a dull thud as of a heavy 
body falling, and a rough-looking man pushed out 
through the swinging doors and disappeared rapidly down 
a dark side alley. Marie nestled closer to Patsey's pro- 
tecting arm. 

" Me wants my parpar now." 

" Yer jist wait here, kid, an' I'll find 'im," and Patsey 
stepped eagerly into the saloon. 

A dozen or more men were gathered about the prostrate 
form of a drunken reveller. 

" Reck'n he's dun fer this time, sure. Bill. He'd oughter 
git kilt, but I'm sorry fer the little kid o' his 'at he lef 
outside in the street," said one of the soberer men of 
the group. Who was Marie's father? All Patsey's in- 
quiries were vain. Nobody knew — nobody cared — slight 
chance that anything could ever be learned about him, 
and when Patsey offered to see that Marie should be 
cared for, for the present at least, the men gladly accepted 
the proposition and gave him the few dollars that were 
the entire contents of the dead man's purse. 

Patsey found Marie wailing piteously, but her baby face 
brightened when she saw him in a way that touched his 
heart. 

" 's my parpar comin', Patsey ?" 

"No, little 'un, not jist yet. He's a-gorn off fer a while. 
He couldn't help it. I'll take care o'yer till he comes 
back." 

Marie put her tiny hand in his large, dirty one with 
touching confidence and walked on beside him toward 
Mrs. Simpkins' house — the boarding place of the People's 
Dime Museum Company. Mrs. Simpkins grumbled 
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loudly on being awakened, but her motherly heart 
warmed as she saw the fair form resting drowsily on 
Patsey's breast — for Marie's weary little legs had dragged 
so heavily that Patsey had picked her up, and was carry- 
ing her in his arms. 

It did not take long for Patsey to tell the pitiful little 
story, " Yer'll keep her here, won't yer ?" he implored. 
" She ain't got no home now, an' she-un's too good fer the 
Orphuns' Home. She ain't nobody's brat — she's a lady, 
she is." 

" Reck'n she'll be a good-un at, actin' an' dancin' in the 
Meuseum, don't you ? She'll be more'n worth her board 
an' vittles," rejoined Mrs. Simpkins. 

Patsey looked up with surprise and pain. " Yer been't 
a-goin' ter hev the likes 'f her act'n", are yer ? She's a 
bom lady, an' — well, yer know how it gen'rally is with 
'em, the pretty uns that dance an' sing an' play. This 
little-un warn't bom ter do thet, even ef her pa was allers 
drunk. She shan't hev ter do thet ef I hev ter pay for her 
keepin' myself. An' ef we don't hear nothin' "bout her pa, 
she'll live here an' you'll tek care of her; 'an whin she's a 
grown lady she won't be one of thim painted singin' an' 
actin' women. She'll be happy, an' '11 do what she likes, 
sure's my name's Patsey." 

And for once Patsey kept his word. 

George Henry Nettleton. 
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ENGLISH SKETCHES. 

FOR a long time the crowd had been assembled, and 
now, warmed by the fire of suppressed excitement, its 
QUEEN patience was almost exhausted. A faint 

vicTOEiA. tremor went through the throng, like the 
vibration of water before boiling. 

The back rows pushed forward, the front rows bulged 
out, and some spectators were crowded off into the 
streets. A moment's calm — and then a more violent quiv- 
er, a shock in the crowds massed about Hyde Park gate. 
There are cries of " Can you see them ? are they coming?" 
A distant bugle call allays all doubts. Now we can see 
the brilliant red and white crests of the Horse Guards 
bobbing up and down about the field of brown and black 
derbies, like turkeys' heads in a meadow of ripened buck- 
wheat. With flash of swords and cuirasses, with the ring 
of many hoofs and rumble of wheels, the procession nears 
and sweeps by. Queen Victoria occupies the seat of hon- 
or in the first coqch, and rains dignified smiles and lofty 
bows over her subjects. The outriders are gay in 
their liveries ; the Indian attendants gorgeous in their suits 
of gold and red ; but the solid Scotch footmen surpass all 
with their plaids and dirks and highly polished knees. Ail 
is gone in a moment, like a dream of splendor. Then the 
crowd breaks up and each one goes his way. A lengthy 
editorial in the " Times" of the next morning announces 
the important fact that " Her Majesty, the Queen, entered 
London yesterday, by way of Paddington and Hyde 
Park." 

* * » « 

Merry June has come. All the flowers are laughing, the 
birds are singing for very joy, and the Derwentwater is 

ON COACH reflecting nature's smile on its dimpled sur- 

To face. The coach is ready. All aboard ! 

LowooD. jjjg whip cracks like a pistol and we are 

off for Lowood. How lovely the country looks I West- 
moreland still breathes the air of poetry. Just see those 
little half timber houses, nearly smothered with flowers 
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and ivy, nestlings down amid their few acres of garden- 
like ground ! The quaint little parish church peeps at 
us over the tree tops. The people are as happy and 
gay as the sheep that speckle the hill sides. Can the 
cold snowstorms of winter ever rag^ here ? The Rothay 
Hotel at Grasmere serves us our lunch. Then on again 
with fresh horses and fresh vigor. The afternoon has 
passed like a bird on the wing and 'tis eventide. The men 
are coming in from the meadows; the shepherds are 
going out to guard their flocks ; all nature is saying 
good night. The lights at Lowood flicker through the 
trees, like fireflies. The coach rumbles and sways on after 
the tired horses. We are all quiet, all deep in though?;. 
■ A little while and our journey is ended. 
* * * * 

The heavy gates open, we pass under the massive arch 
and stand within the close of Canterbury Cathedral. An 
CANTER- unbroken peace clothes the cumbrous pile 

BUjtY. of buttresses and walls. The lofty center 

tower, like a watchman o'er the lapse of ages, to whom 
a century is but as yesterday, has been ever pointing 
man heavenward. The great stones of unequal size 
have decayed one into another, their individuality has 
been all but lost. It is after six o'clock. The cathedral 
has been closed for several hours, but the verger will 
open the door for us and unfold the sublime dignity 
within. No footstep on the stone floor breaks the hal- 
lowed silence. No voice is heard : the organ slumbers. 
But the worn aisles echo back to our souls the ring 
ing tread of many a prince, pilgrim and priest, lost and 
long forgotten. The tablets and monuments chant to us 
of saints, of soldiers and of kings, in harmonies now soft 
and heavenly, now joyous and triumphant and now in 
heavy minor chords. Gone is the shrine of Becket. His 
bones have mingled with the dust ; but his life sheds ashaft 
of light through the darkness of the Middle Ages, as the 
rays of the setting sun stream through the great win- 
dows, flooding the aisles with glory and tinting the air 
purple and red and gold. 

Wm.H. Owen,Jr 
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THE TWO ROSES. 



Two together side by side 
Grew in modesty and pride. 



" 1 have drunk life's crimion wine, 
All its hopes and joys are mine. 

" Not for me the silent shade— 

For thought and s>d reflection made. 

" I am here, the foe of care 

To say that earth is young and fair ; 

" And that life sbotitd ever be 
Red with hope and love, like me." 

When the trembling shades of night 
Had fallen, thus spoke the rose of whi 

" Death's calm spirit breath'd on me 

Its white and spotless purity. 

" Not for scenes of merriment, 
Unthinking laughter, was I sent. 

"The weak I love, and those who be 
Hopeless in want and misery. 

" And this my sacred mission hete ; 
To lie by some beloved's bier. 



Burton J. Hendriek. 
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NOTABILIA. 

The Yale-Princeton game played at Manhattan Field, 
must have been a sore disappointment to the enemies of 
football. It seems really unfortunate that those whose 
ire had mounted high the week before, and whose flam - 
boyant utterances had been published throughout the 
■ country, should havetheir rage suddenly stifled and their 
ardor quenched. It is pathetic to think of the labor of 
compositors in re-setting editorials and communications 
written before the contest; still more are the authors 
themselves to be pitied, whose sentiments, if printed un- 
der slightly different circumstances, would have won from 
an appreciative public the laurels due to quasi-defenders 
of the health and beauty of American youth. And a word 
of sympathy is due to a gallant police inspector of New 
York. His motive was a lofty one in marshalling so large 
a section of the city's defenders around the gridiron. Yet 
he must have suffered chagrin that a small army of his fol- 
lowers were forced to leave the field before the close of 
the second half, owing to inclement weather, and to lack 
of opportunity to participate in the game. The officers, 
however, looked prettily against the pine background, and 
the Yale color even when enveloping the form of a burly 
policeman is always welcome at a Yale contest. 

The amusing discomforture of the representatives 
of the press and of the civil authorities is a sig- 
nificant proof of the character of the game. If the 
scene at Hamden Park on the previous Saturday was re- 
pulsive to many, that at Manhattan Field was objection- 
able to no one. It is impossible not to compare two 
contests separated by an interval of a week. Newspapers 
were provoked, though hardly justified in their hot denun- 
ciations of what occurred at Springfield. Of deeper 
meaning was the fact that men returned to both Cam- 
bridge and New Haven disgusted at the sight which they 
had witnessed. Made more satisfactory therefore, to Yale 
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men was not merely the subsequent victory over Prince- 
ton, but the contest itself. It is unnecessary to describe 
the merits of the struggle. It was clean football. The 
captains of the two elevens had decided that the game 
should be of such a character and their decision was 
sufficient. The Lit. desires to thank the representatives 
of both universities for a contest which at a crisis in the 
history of football, showed the possibilities of the game 
and saved it from universal suppression among American 
colleges. 

Even at this late hour the Lit. heartily congratulates 

every man who contributed to Yale's successes during the 

football season, and whose persistent work brought about 

new victories over Harvard and Princeton, 

« » * » 

Contributions for the January Lit, will be sent to Lind- 
say Denison, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C, on or 
before December Twenty-sixth. 

Contributors are requested to assign titles to all articles 
submitted for the Portfolio. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

There is one accessory — or rather a part — of a collie 

room as essential to its completeness as the fence to the cam- 
pus. It is that I>oon and blessing of all college mankind — the 
window seat. 

If there comes a time when he has absolutely nothing to do, 
there he can do it to the best advantage. There he may dream 
if be ever dreams, and familiar ghosts of unanswered letters 
may go their way unheeded. 

Inside the time-worn and cracked walls of the Old Brick 
Row it finds its most suiuble abode. Here, the moon is at its 
height, lighting up the gently swaying limbs of the tall elms, 
may thrust its stray beams through the thick branches and 
into the window. They fall across the cushions and over on 
the fioor in most fantastic and constantly changing shapes. A 
man feels in the atmosphere the influence of the former lords 
of this habitation, who over a hundred years before knew just 
as well as he how to idle a^ay their time. It is the feeling of 
a man in the bedchamber of his ancestral castle where the 
spirit of noble knights come to bestow their blessing up>on 
him and entrust him with maintaining the honor of their 
house. Reverie often takes him in her grasp and there are in- 
distinct impressions of blue eyes, tangled brown hair — and 
with the next cloud of smoke there rises a little prayer of 
benediction. He sees the bent figure of the old darky ser- 
vant, standing in front of the house as the carriage disap- 
peared down the drive — and there are those two great tears 
rolling down his black wrinkled cheek " 'cause Mars' Henry 's 
gwine 'way up Norf t' school." 

One by one the lights go out along the campus, and one of 
the innumerable minarets on the old library has begun chop- 
ping pieces out of the full moon. Now it has entirely van- 
ished and the hour chime rings to end his dream. h. g. 

1 passed the house early in the evening, when the 

lamps were first being lighted. Upstairs all the windows 
were ablaze and through the curtains vistas of the scene with- 
in were revealed. One little window in the upmost story, 
which I well knew, was quivering with lamplight, as I felt the 
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little heart behind it was trembling with excitement. And all 
the laces and frills aod sweet wonders of her party gown 
came up before me as I knew well they would be. 

And the hour comes, the guests begin to arrive ; the great 
party has begun, and I, who am 'twice our pretty girl 's age, 
look on with wonder, i^ape at the sweet visions. For Pris- 
cilia herself, all white and pink and blushing, trips down the 
great hall stairs and bows her prettiest, while all the world 
looks on and softens. And the silly fools of swains prance in 
and do their squirms and shakes and howdies and pass on, 
with eyes on the cake and lemonade. And 1, poor, old, fool- 
ish I, who have known this sweet flower from her earliest 
years and who receive a kiss upon by bald old pate when- 
ever she is present, am content to stand outside among the 
loafers. 

Now all the house is dark and ail the lights are out, save 
one. I draw aside my curtain, with an old man's privilege, 
and my foolish heart tells me pleasant tales, wherein the 
fair Priscilla was princess of the evening. And I watch in the 
waning moonlight the flicker of the lamp behind the cur- 
tain, and my heart misgives me. Now the frills and laces 
and draperies are laid aside and trembling sighs hang in 
their listless folds, and where that little heart beat in wild 
flutterings when the night was young, now all is done. The 
swains have flattered her, the worldly wise have done her 
homage, and the fairest of the evening lays her wearied head 
upon her pillow and foolish thoughtsand vanity hold sway. 

Then the light is darkened, and my own heart throbs as the 
tragedy of vanity has played it out. And I wonder, as an old 
man might, if my new Priscilla will come and kiss me as of 
old, when I bobble into her sitting room in the morning. 

E. s. o. 

The clocks in London town have just struck three, the 

tones pealing soft and low across the water. The "Bank 
Side" is filled with a holiday throng which keeps passing 
down by the old Bear Garden toward a tall, tower-like, wooden 
structure, at whose summit a flag is fluttering in the breeze. 
Ovei the bridge they come in crowds ; gayly dressed courtiers 
on horseback ; surly, rough-yoiced 'prentices ; red-faced sol- 
diers puEBng forth clouds of tobacco smoke, and peaceable 
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city tradesmen clad in sober homespun. The river is dotted 
with boats pulled by lusty watermen, and filled with gallants 
glorious in new doublet and ruffle, who tenderly carry their 
richly dressed dames ashore and join the hurrying crowd. 

The whole city is coming over to Surrey, for this is the 
opening day of the new theatre, long awaited by the play- 
going Elizabethans. The piece, too, is reported to be one 
which will arouse the greatest enthusiasm, written by a mas- 
ter hand and imbued with stirring patriotism. Essex has just 
left for the conquest of Ireland, and popular feeling runs high. 
War talk is on every tongue and the tread of the departing 
troops even yet echoes in their ears. For these reasons it is 
that the "Globe" is crowded on this spring afternoon. "In 
the penny gallery is many an apprentice dispensing bis mas- 
ter's time — it may be, his master's penny, too. Many a hus- 
band, slunk from a shrew's pipe and hand, is there to list and 
shake the head at the player's tale of wedded love. Nor here 
and there is wanting, peeping from a nook, with cap pulled 
over brow, the sly, happy face of one, who yesterday gave an 
assenting groan to the charitable wonder of a neighbor — of 
one who marvelled that the Globe flag should dout the heav- 
ens, yet call not down the penal fire. On the stage is many a 
bird of courtly feather perched on a sixpenny stool, whilst 
the late comer lies at length upon the rushes, his thoughts 
wrested from his hose and points by the mystery of the play." 
The straw-covered pit is fiUcd with a crowd of tradesmen, 
sailors and the rabble generally, who sway, and push, and 
fight for nuts and apples, whilst here and there some sly 
thief empties the pockets of a portly citizen. 

Suddenly, amid the din, three trumpet blasts sound forth, 
the curtains slowly part, and a black-robed figure appears 
from behind the canvas arras, picking his way among the 
sprawling critics. A mighty shout arises as the last words 
of the prologue fall upon the still air, and the Globe is 
formally consecrated as a temple of the drama. Then the act- 
ors come on, and, under the blue sky, surrounded by those 
towering galleries which groan beneath the weight of the 
bravest and fairest in the land of good Queen Bess, there 
is seen, for the first time, that play which stands as a model 
of pure patriotism, the last of that series which makes a part 
of English history a vivid and living reality. Well may 
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we envy each loUiog^ critic, and stolid trader, and noisy 
apprentice, for ttiis is the first performance of King Henry 
v., and the man standing behind the scenes and listening 
to the thunders of applause is Shakespeare. c. p. k. 



All the day long the steamer has skirted a field of drift- 
ing ice. To starboard the dazzling floe extends as far as the 
eye can reach, pierced by numerous massive bergs, some of 
which are lofty and conical like snowy mountain peaks, while 
others are of a low, tabular formation. The ship is heading 
far out of her course, but the ice is too heavy to be entered 
and she must needs follow hour after hour that unbroken bar- 
rier of white that stretches away to meet the sky. Brightly 
as shines the August sun it imparts little warmth to the muf- 
fled group of impatient men upon the upper deck, for even 
midsummer breezes are chill in the Davis Strait. 

It is late in the evening, when the tardy Arctic dusk is creep* 
ing faintly over the sky and sea, that there comes a change in 
the situation. What a delicious thrill of excitement as the 
white line far ahead is seen to be broken ! A dark waterway 
leads northward through the ice. Straightway the keen-eyed 
Newfoundland pilot climbs to the foretop, and soon from 
that airy lookout shouts welcome news to those below. Not 
only is the passage amply wide, but away beyond the pack he 
can see clear water. The ship is headed for the "lead," and 
shortly enters the tortuous channel. 

It is a scene of typical Arctic beauty. Before her lies a be- 
wildering labyrinth of sombre waterways and glittering 
spires, where the sea burls itself with splash and sullen roar 
into the icy grottoes. On either hand the ice field 
stretches away into the softening twilight. Every cavern and 
crevice among the floating masses is tinted deeply blue, while 
the fantastic pinnacles that rise above the general level are 
snow-white and well set ofi against the dark canals. Here 
and there a seal may be distinguished through the gathering 
gloom, lying like a black log flat upon the ice, or making 
clumsy efforts to reach the water. 

Into this weird scene of solitude the ship makes her way 
bravely, silently — the one touch of living human interest that 
completes the picture. a. r. t. 
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There they stand, oa each side of the campus, the long 

rows of ungainly voodeo Commons. They are all exactly 
alike, with the same pitch to the eaves, and the same number 
of blank, staring windows on a side. Each one is painled pre- 
cisely the same shade of dreary brown, which has been faded 
and washed under the storms of many winters when the wind 
comes straight from the sea, and the elemeuts rage unre- 
strained on Andover Hill. 

Through the summer time they look down upon the de- 
serted campus and clustering buildings of the school, and 
through the burnt-up green of the trees across the wide ex- 
panse of the Shawsheen valley. The Merrimac lies in the 
blue distance, and beyond that the dim hills. The roar of a 
train, the rustle of the wind through the elms, and the rythmic 
booming of the Seminary clock are the only sounds that dis- 
turb the old landmarks as they lie wrapped in their summer 
siesta. 

But when the September haze lies dim along the valley 
edge and all the hills rise up in rolling waves of red and gold 
and bright frost-bitten green, the old town bestirs itself, and 
the Commons show the first signs of the awakening. Win- 
dows go up all along the row ;'carpets flap in the breeze ; de- 
crepit furniture blocks the gravel path; clouds of dust pour 
down the stairways, from which dirt-begrimmed boys occa- 
sionally emerge. The old hulks have come to life. 

The new boy toils up the hill through the inevitable " open- 
ing day" rain, and catches his first glimpse of the disconsolate 
row stretching out through the mist A feeling of home- 
sickness comes over him which is intensified later on, when 
he sits alone in one of the bare chambers where the door lacks 
two inches of reaching the sill, the windows rattle loosely in 
their decayed casements, and the floor swells and yawns with 
multitudinous cracks. About him are spread the various 
home belongings and Iceepsakes, and, possibly, in the fore- 
ground, his mother's picture. Upon this he gazes mournfully 
and then out upon the sodden campus and dripping trees 
shrouded in mist. 

The night comes on, sweeping swiftly out of the foggy twi- 
light and shutting out Andover from all the world. For the 
most part, everything is dark in the dingy row, but a few stray 
lights begin to shine from the uncurtained windows of early 
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arrivals. The new boy sits down at his table, dirt-begrimmed 
and hacked by many a band, lights his new lamp with a quiet 
air of proprietorship, and begins his first letter home. 
Through the stillness he hears the deep, unaccustomed sound 
of the clocks answering across the valley, and a sense of utter 
loneliness creeps over him as be realizes that the long period 
of education has begun and he is done with the home life for- 
ever. Yet, as he writes, this hopeless yearning after past 
things gradually disappears. He tells of the white-haired 
man, into whose presence he went abashed and halting, but 
who was very kind to him after one earnest glance of those 
keen blue eyes, and took his hand with a strong, hearty clasp 
that made him brave and confident for the future. There are 
so many things he means to do here at the great school, with 
all this new life opening before him, and so many messages 
to send, that his pen flies on and on till a prolonged striking 
of the clocks tells the late hour. 

Then he retires to his not over-soft bed, to toss and dream 
of coming days, and all is still in the gray little room, save the 
alarm clock which beats fussily on in the darkness. On the 
table lies the picture of a patient woman with wrinkled face 
and whitened hair, and beside it a bulky letter which will 
bring gladness when it arrives in the far off Western home. 



It is a prosaic little book shop in the Rue St., Gene- 
vieve in Quebec that has a sign hanging over the door an- 
nouncing that " M. Flavier, Libaire, " presides over the estab- 
lishment. He is an old man, queer and erratic, and some of 
his neighbors who love a bit of gossip insist that some love 
affair has upset his mind and that he is certainly a little crazy. 
But their only authority for this is the fact that he rarely 
speaks to any of them and sits in his store all day long with- 
out apparently doing anything. Such is the shroud of mys- 
tery that is suggestive of so many possibilities to the curious. 
And so he lives on by himself, unmolested for the most part, 
an odd figure in a quaint setting. His store is chiefly pat- 
ronized by ramblers and curiosity hunters, and not infre- 
quently by travelers in their sight-seeing explorations. And 
it is then that the proprietor awakes from his day-dreaming 
and shows Monsieur and Madamoiselle his choicest and most 
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expensive literary curios, with a true French courtesy and for- 
mality that is very foreign to Canadians of that ancestry. 

There is but one great pleasure in his life that is otherwise 
so very monotonous. Every morning he walks out to the 
Terrace just before sunrise. And there he sits on one of the 
benches for almost an hour, smoking his pipe, and gazing at 
the scene in contemplative silence. There is first the dull 
gray that precedes daybreak and below in the broad river at 
his feet are the indistinct outlines ofboats. Then the uncertain 
darkness is gradually dispelled until suddenly the sunbeams 
shoot out from beyond the blurred horizon, and soon the 
whole sky is ablaze. And glancing with an evercbanging 
light upon the massive gray-walled fort and irregular rows of 
houses beneath, it awakens with a magical, Midas-like touch 
the whole city to a faint realization of the fact that although it 
still remains an historic relic of the Qld World it must not 
slumber forever. 

Old Flavier never misses his morning walk, and this is 
another interesting topic for the garrulous and provincial 
coterie of the small and narrow community of the Rue St. 
Genevieve. Madame Gabrielle, who lives opposite, has her 
own opinion. " Ah, yes, " she says, " but be must have been a 
wild youth, a very diable. There is some of the fire in his eyes 
yet ;" and then she folds her hands and looks sadly at the lit- 
tle thin chintz curtains of the scrupulously neat room as she 
thinks over some passages from her own youth. 

But up in the tittle garret where Monsieur Flavier sleeps, a 
heavy cavalry sabre hangs on the wall and twisted around it is 
a faded red sash. And on the wrecked bureau lies the picture 
of a handsome young trooper in the magnificent uniform of 
Napoleon's famous dragoons. 

Flavier has been dead many years. His romance, that was 
not, perhaps, such a very great romance after all, has long 
been forgotten. His story is not as pathetic or interesting as 
many another that is never published. It had no effect or in- 
fiuence upon the outside world. Old Quebec is just about 
the same. The dark, narrow street is just as provincial as 
ever. But the dusty little bookstore is still there to remind 
us of the untold tale of one man in a thousand. e. h. 
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In Hertfordshire, some six miles distant from Kneb- 

wortli, the former home of the Bulwer-Lyttoos, authors, poets 
and diplomatists, you come upon the interesting old church of 
Welwyn. In the stubble fields ' round about the quaint gray 
edifice, the gleaners are at work, aged men, women and chil- 
dren, one of whom, a chubby-cheeked urchin volunteers to 
guide the stranger to the grave which is the curiosity of 
Welwyn churchyard. 

In a remote corner of the moss-grown mouldering bury- 
ing ground you halt, to stand open-eyed, while the boy recites 
monotonously his oft-repeated story of the tomb. 

In the early years of this century there lived in the neigh- 
borhood of Welwyn church a lady of high birth, but of evil 
repute — noted throughout the county for her blasphemous 
sayings and atheistic doctrines. Upon her deathbed, this lady 
vowed with a scoffing laugh that, should she realize the threat- 
ened hereafter, in token of her punishment, five ash trees 
would grow from her grave. They buried her with doubt 
and misgiving, and often on a stormy evening the elders in 
the chimney corners would whisper the story of her mocking 
prophecy. 

Thus the tradition was preserved, and it was with super- 
stitious awe that the next generation beheld the gradual up- 
heaval of the grave, A line in the flat tombstone widened to 
a crack and before the white surface of the marble had grown 
gray with age, before years had antiquated the letters of the 
inscription, five sturdy ash shoots had forced their way 
through the fissure in the stone. 

With the growth of the saplings, the fame of the miracle 
spread far and wide and many a visitor came to gaze upon 
the five ash trees, which to-day, raising their heads to a noble 
height have split the tombstone into fragments and incorpo- 
rated in their trunks the iron railing surrounding the grave. 

Often, of a Sunday, the old clergyman, pausing in his ser- 
mon, points through the open window of the church towards 
this phenomenon of Divine power, and carries conviction to 
the heart of many a simple rustic. f. b. H. 

One of the most fascinating sidelights in the history of 

the French Revolution was the Salon. No longer the fountains 
of wit and philosopy, they had degenerated into mere politi- 
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cal rallying points. Among the leaders of the Stdons in this 
exciting period, the most interesting and picturesque character 
was Madame Roland. Born in the ranks of the bourgtoUU, 
Madame Roland launched herself on the tide of the Revolu- 
tion with all the fervour and energy of her nature. She would 
have felt cramped and caged in the conventional atmosphere 
of the court under the old regime in which the gravest prob- 
lems were apt to be forgotten in the Sash of an epigram or the 
turn of a ion-mot. The strong and heroic outlines of her char- 
acter were more clearly defined on the theatre of the world. 
But at a time when the power of the Salon was waning, when 
vital interests and burning convictions had, for the moment, 
thrown into shade all minor questions of form and convtnance, 
she organized her Salon in a simpler fashion, and held her 
sway over the daring and ardent men, who gathered about 
her, by the unassisted force of her clear and vigorous intellect. 

Her modest little Salon, in which the unfortunate Giron- 
dists met four times a week to discuss the grave problems that 
confronted them, had little in common with the famous cen- 
ters of conversation and wit during the reign of the Grand 
Monarque, Brissot, Vcrgriaud, Petion, Gaudet and Brizot 
were the leaders then — men sincere and enthusiastic, though 
misguided, and unable to stem the storm they had raised, to be 
themselves swept away by its pitiless rage. Robespierre, the 
"Incorruptible," scheming and ambitious, came there, lis- 
tened, said tittle, appropriated for his own ends, and bided 
his time. Small taste had Madame Roland for the light play 
of intellect and wit that occasionally beguiled an evening. 
As she measured her strength she became more outspoken. 
The most daring moves were made at her bidding. Weak and 
vacillating men yielded to her rapid insight, her earnest 
vigor, and her persuasive eloquence. Many of the swift 
changes of those first months may be traced to her Salon. Still 
in spite of her energy, her strength and her courage, she 
prided herself on maintaining always the reserve and deco- 
rum of her sex. 

Madame Roland does not really belong to the world of ^- 
lons, though she has been included In them by her own con- 
temporaries. She represents a social reaction in which old 
forms are adapted to new ideas, and lose their essential quali- 
ty by the change. But she foreshadows a type of women that 
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has had great influence since tlie Salons have lost their pres- 
tige. She relied neither upon the reflected light of a cote- 
rie, the arts of a courtier, nor the subtle power of personal at- 
traction ; but, firm in her convictions, clear in her purposes, 
and unselfish in her aims, she laid down her interests and in 
the end her life upon the altar of liberty and humanity. 



It was a most cheerless room in which to be ill. The 

dreary light from the one dingy little window revealed the 
walls bare and blackened and long strips of laths where the 
plaster had fallen away. In a corner, a dilapidated stove, and 
in another, the remnant of what had once been an "easy" 
chair. By the window, a rough pine tabic, and close against 
the opposite wall the miserable bed in which the sick woman 
lay. That was all. On the table stood a saucer in which the 
oil from the leaky tin lamp above dripped intermittently, 
filling the room with its vile odor. 

All was silence, not even broken by a sigh or groan from 
the woman. She lay so still, that one might have thought her 
deadi had not from time to time her eyes opened and wan- 
dered listlessly around the room. Expressionless eyes which 
looked no pain or misery. Had they not always seen just 
such wretchedness ? For a moment they rested on the lamp 
and followed the drops of oil down to the saucer, then, on 
some dead flies lying on the window sill — on, out the window 
to a bit of leaden sky across which drifted clouds of murky 
smoke. Then they closed wearily. 

There was a smart rap .at the door and to the woman's fee- 
ble " Come in," it opened and a girl stood on the threshold. 
She was dressed in black, rich black, from the large velvet hat 
with its nodding plumes to the rustling skirts. Her cheeks 
were glowing and her eyes shone brightly. She held a great 
bunch of yellow chrysanthemums which contrasted brilliantly 
with the dark background. 

" Oh !" exclaimed the girl as her eyes grew accustomed to 
the dim light and she could see the room and the pale face of 
the woman. " Isn't this terrible?" She stepped inside, leav- 
ing the door open, and the cold draft blew the loose hair of 
the sick woman about her face. 

" I never slummed before," said the girl rapidly, " I had no 
idea it was as bad as this. You see, they have been talking 
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about it a good deal at the Society, and so I ordered the car- 
riage this afternoon and came down without telling any one. 
These are not so very pretty," and she held the flowers out 
and examined them critically, " but they arc the best Thorlev 
had. " 

The sick woman said nothing but gazed stonily at the girt. 
There was a long pause. The girl was growing embarrassed 
and her color came and went. Laying the flowers on the 
table she left the room, closing the door hastily behind her. 

The woman's eyes were fixed for a long time on the wall 
opposite. Then they closed. The oil dripped slowly into the 
r and spattered the flowers. c. b. dk c. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Treasurer's Report 
Was issued Nov. 13. The Increase in the penDanent fuods 
during the year has been $101,558.47. 

Junior Society Elector s. 
The following men were initiated into the Junior societies : 
Psi U— '95, E. E. Osgood, C. S. Thurston ; '96, W. F. Wood, 
E. D. Alexander, E. S. Auchincloss, T..B. Paxton, Jr., J. S. 
Brittain, C. S. Day, Jr., S. B. Sadler, J. DeForcst, L. R. Yea- 
ma n, R. Lusk. 

D. K. E.— '95, W. K. Payne ; '96, W. W. Hcaton, T. S. 
Kingman, P. C. Peck, F. W. Hoeninghaus, Jr., T. B. Wells, 
G. B. Hatch, F. F. Bennett, P. R. Allen, E. B. Hamlin, H. S. 
Johnston. 

Faculty Appointmettti. 
The following men were added to the list of instructors 
Nov. 13 : Louis V. Pirrson, '82 S., of the Sheffield ScientiBc 
School, assistant professor of inorganic geology; Dr. B. 
Austin Cheney, '88, assistant professor of obstetrics in the 
Medical School ; William Trumbull, '83, librarian of the Law 
School ; Isidor Troostwyk, instructor on the violin in the 
musical department. 

Tfu Football Games 
During the month resulted as follows : 

Nov, J. Yale vt. Brpwn at Providence, la-o. 

Nov. 7. Tufts VI. Yale at Neir Haven, 0-67. 

Nov. 10. Yale vt. Lehigh at New York, 50-0. 

Nov. 13. Chicago A. C. w. Yale at New Haven, (^-48. 

Nov. 34. Yale vi. Harvard at Springfield, ia-4. 
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The publication of the privMe and personal letters of Edwin Booth a little 
while since brought up the question once more whether a public man's cor- 
respondence which was never intended for the gaze of the world — a gaie 
which is sometimes jost, sometimes cruel, and more often, through igDOt- 
ance, mistaken — ought to be published. Booth's letters showed the beau- 
tiful side of the man's nature, hut the almost sacred beauty underljing some 
of his letters is the very best reason why (hej should not have appeared. 
But letters of this kind are popular and the cnstom continues. Accordiagljr, 
The FamiUar Litttrt »f HtHty David Thortai^ have been issued In book 
form. A meagre and unsalisfacioij collection of his letters was given to the 
world some time ago, and therefore U we grant that the letters should have 
been published at all, this volume Is certainlj a great improvement upon the 
former. And there is not the objection to the publication of these letters 
that there was to the publication of the correspondence of Booth, for they 
are of a different nature. 

Thoreau was a peculiar man, and the best estimate of his character, so far 
«s anj one knew it, can be gained from his friend Emerson's rather famous 
characieriiation of him ; 

" Pew lives contain so many renanciaiioos. He was bred to no prof eB< 
slon ihe never married ; be lived alone ; be never went to church ; he never 
voted ; be refused to pay a tax to the state ; he ate no flesh, he drank no 
wine ; he never knew the use of tobacco ; and. though a naturalist, he used 
neither trap norgtJn" — moreover he seems not to have cared for fame and only 
two of bis books were published during bis lifetime. By fat the most suc- 
cessfal of his works were posthumous. Sides of his character can be seen 
through his letters, but he was a hard man to understand, and his pub* 
Itshed works even did not give a true estimate of the man's ideas. His life 
at Concord was all to him. When he first reached New York he writes : 
" I am seven and a half miles from New York, and, as It would take half a 

day at least, have not been there yet From the pinnacle of one Had< 

ame Grimes' house, the other night at sunset, I could see almost round the 
island. Far In the horizon there was a fleet of sloops bound up the Hud- 
son, which seemed to be going over the edge of the earth; and in view of 

these trading ships, commerce seems quite imposing I do not like 

the cities and ports, with their morning and evening guns, and sails flapping 
in one's eye. I want a whole continent to breathe in and a good deal of 
solitude and silence, such as all Wall street cannot buy — not Broadway 
with its wooden pavement. I must live along the beach, on the southern 
shore, which looks directly out to sea — and see what (hat great parade of 
water means, that dashes and roars, and has not yet wei me, as long as I 
have lived, . . . Give me time enough and I may like it. All my inner man 
heretofore has been a Concord impression ; and bete come these Sandy 
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Hook and Conerlaland breaker! to ineel and modUjr the foimet; but it 
will be long before I can make nature look as innocentl; grand and in- 
spiring as in Concord." 

Such a man was Thoteau ! In spite of his lore for solitude there were 
manj sparks of affection in his nature. His friendship with Emerson 
has giveit to the world msn^ interesting letters. In one of them be sends to 
hts friend a hitherto unpablisbed pqem : 

The good how can we iinst ! 
Onlj the wise are just. 
The good, we use, 
The wise we cannot choose ; 
These there are none above, 
The good, thej know and love. 
But are not known again 
Bj those of lesser ken. 
They do not choose us with their eyes, 
Bui they transbz with their advice ; 
No partial sjimpathy they feel 
With private woe or private weal. 
But with the universe joy and Sigh, 
Whose knowledge is their sympathy." 
And he ends his letter with the words " Good Night" 

Some of hia correspondence is very poetical and original. Among the 
best of his letters is one to his sister, written entirely in Latin. The ver- 
nacular version is also given, and patts of it are worth quoting in order to 
show his powers of expression and the prettlness of bis phrases, which of 
Decesslty lose something in the translation. 

" DBAS Sister, — There is a huge snowdrift at the door, and the cold in- 
side is intolerable. The very sky is coming down, I guess, and covering up 
the ground. I turn out late in the morning, and go to bed early ; there is thick 
frost on the windows, shutting ODt the view ; and here I write In paio, for 
fingers and brain are numb. I would chant with Horace, if my voice did 
not slick in my throat, — 

See how Nashawtuck. deep in snow 
Stands glittering, while the bending woods 
Scarce bear theirburden, and the floods 
Feel Arctic winter stay their flow. 
Put on the firewood, melt the cold. 
Spare nothing, etc. 
But soon changing my tune, and with a cheerfuUer note, III say — 
No longer the flock huddles up in the stall. 
The plowman bends over the fire, 
No longer ftost whitens the meadow ; 
But the goddess of love, 
While the moon shines above. 
Sets us dancing in light and in shadow. 
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When Robin Redbreut brings back Ihe springtime, I tniit thftl yon will la; 
your school dotieB aside, cast off care, and venture to be gtj now and then ; 
roaming with me in the woods, or climbing the Fair Hkven cliffs — orelSB, 
in iny boat on Walden, let the water kits your hand, or gaze at joar Imago 
in the wave. .... An honest book's (he noblest work of Man. There's a 
reatoa. now, not onlj for jour reading, but for writing something, too. You 
wilt not lack readers — here am I, for one. If you cannot compose a vol- 
ume, then try a tract. It will do the world no good, hereafter, if you mere- 
ly exist, and pass life smoothly or roughly ; but to have thoughts, and write 
them down, that helps greatly. 

I fear you will tire of this epislle ; the light of day is dwindling, too— 
" Aud longer fall the shadows of the hills," 

Therefore, good-by ; fare ye well, and sleep in quiet, both my sisters !" 

It is not all of us who have the good fortune to receive such letters as 
these from our correspondents. Thoreau's letters show, as well as any. 
thing can, the somewhat peculiar nature of the man. 

The Editor has done his work well. The book is divided into three parts : 

I. Years of Discipline. 

a. The Golden Age 6f Achievement. 

3. Friends and Followers. 
which titles show hoiv the letters have been classified. For the rest, the 
exceptlooally excellent press work has added not a little to the complete- 
ness of a most interesting and valuable work. 

Wallace Bnice's Old HmuiUad PoeiHs are classic, and the new volume" 
from his pen will be welcomed by all his old friends and by many new ones 
who will find in the charming simplicity of his verse something for which 
they will have looked In vain in the poetry of many a more celebrated 
writer. Many of the poems possess a personal history, the author tells us, 
bom as they are of " living pictures and eventful occasions," and It Is from 
this that they gain a large part of their undeniable charm. No reader will be 
able to complain of lack of variety, for in different parts of the book will be 
found represented all the countries of the globe. Yale men should be es- 
pecially interested in Mr. Bruce's poem on Tke Clatt Ivy, delivered at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Ihe class of '67. For some reason the ivy wouldn't 
grow. 

" Perhaps ' twas the choice of location 

At the comer of Library Hall, 
And the ivy had divination 

That the structure some day would fall ; 
And wise in its own generation. 
Suggested a sunnier wall. 

" Perhaps the class history curbed it 

That far-away evening in June ; 
Mayhap the class singing disturbed it 
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As the "\>i>Y9 " were Dot always In tune ; 
Or else " Slitj-seren " perturbed It — 

Carved deep in the stone like a rune. 
" Whatever the cause, it departed 

This life, Ibejrear it wasboin 
And the neit one was also downbeaited — 

Its neighbors laughed it to bcotd ; 
The third one never got started 
We planted Triennial mom." 
But although they appointed a second committee the ivy never grew. The 
Wttyiide Poetnt should be read !o wayside momeots. The only criticism 
which can be made of the volume is that its binding is anwonhy of the con- 
tents; the printing and illustrations are good. 

There can be little question that the occasional essays of Hiss Agnes 
Repplier are among the predominant events of contemporary literature. 
Her writings are of a quieter kind and perhaps do not generally delight the 
age that worships the short story and swears by the symbolistic drama and 
the pastel in prose. But to the lovers of Lamb, Leigh Hunt, HontidKne 
and a few other old-fashioned authors this is perhaps no serious defect 
And there is, after all, something distinctively modem about everything 
she says ; she has a ready word of good-natured criticism for our guardian 
angels the newspapers, and deals with the woman's qaestion in a way 
that charms the masculine mind though it may not satisfy such profundi- 
ties as Madame Sarah Grand. We are not sure that alt this delicate 
writing is appreciated ; we do not hear her name mentioned' by every 
one familiar with the works of Miss Beatrice Harraden and Mr. Anthonyy 
Hope Hawkins, and we ate not certain that she has ever been requested 
to write for the Ladiii Homt Journal. Nevertheless, as her essays 
appear one by one in the Atlantic Monthly there is a certain number 
who bnd a pleasure in the calmly flowing sentences and subtle touches of 
sense and humor ; and the fact that they are frequently collected into 
a tasteful little volume is a sufficient indication that sbe is not writing in 
vain. The purpose that the present book* may serve is not inaptly sug- 
gested by its title : it is itself just as much of a bedside, half-sleeping, half- 
waking companion as the letters of Howell and the novels of George Bar- 
row and Jane Auslen that the author recommends for that purpose in the 
opening paper. Perhaps the playfulness of the dainty narrative called "A 
Kitten " is not broad or obvious enough for an age that rejoices in the side- 
splitting cynicisms of our comic weeklies, but if your sense of humor 
Is situated in your spinal column you will have many charming hours before 
you. The atmosphere of the essays is the atmosphere of one who delights 
in books for themselves alone, and read* them not as much for the sake of 
making an acute comment as for the sake of the more natursJ pleasure 
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derivftd. And it is the same way that 70a will read Im lit Deif Hauri; 
JOB will iireslsllblr turn page after page and vrill have 6nished the entire 
book without having (or * moment thought that It la the work of an 
unusually clever woman. 

Those who cxpocled to have stoiies similar to the Shtriaek Halmti ad- 
ventures presented to them in Mr. Conan Dole's latest book will be dis- 
appointed. And jet the fact remains that Tht Aelvtithtrit of SherUeh 
Holmet aie by far the least artistic production from Ht. Doyle's pen, and 
XatHtd tktRed Lamp* contains stories, some of which are artistic in the ex- 
treme, and are fat more creditable to their author than the fonner. The 
Red Lajnp ii the sign of the general practitioner In England, and these sto- 
ries deal with various incidents and adventures in the lives of medical prac- 
titioners. Thi Catt ef Lady Statnox and Lot 949 are immensely exciting; 
the other stories in the boolt are merely interesting, but for the molt part 
are very excellently written and will more than hold the reader's attention. 
In Th* DectoTs tf H^iand.'ULt. Doyle gives another view of the prevailing 
woman question, and presents the female doctor in a new and favorable 
light. Tht Tkird GtntraHm and Tkt Ctrtt of Jive are perhaps the two 
most artistic stories in a remarkably clever and readable collection. 

Mr. Ropes' Stery af the Civil fforf is particnlarly successful, because it 
is really the first history of the Civil War or indeed of any war which is 
written on the right plan. When two nations fight they do not look at 
things in the same light, nor are the causes of their quarrel identical as a 
rule. When a history Is written from the standpoint of one of the contend- 
ing parties, or even In the Impersonal, off-hand way in which most histories 
are written, the (rue causes, which are all Important, are often necessarily 
lost sight of. Mr. Ropes has attempted a new method and has succeeded 
admirably in presenting to the reader the quarrels and ideas of both the 
North and the South, and he develops this plan in a praiseworthy way as 
the book progresses. His style is Interesting, clear, precise. Mr. Ropes' 
history is by far the best we have seen of the Civil War, and written as it Is 
in a novel way, which, after all, is the only true way, it may well be said to 
be the only really comprehensive history of the occurrences of this period. 

Mr, Simonds has produced a useful and interesting volume which we 
should all find room for on one of our bookcase shelves. Ho calls it 
American Sang^X and to use his own words, it is " a coUeaion of representa- 
tive poems, with analytical and critical studies of the writers." Besides our 
leading American poets he includes in the volume many contemporary 
poets whose work, while not all good, is at least interesting for the sake of 

Pp. 307. New York : D. 
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comparinin. Prefacing their poems he givei a short life of «ach author. 
The introductions which Mr. Scmonds has written to the poems of the more 
celebrated writers are delightful little essays in themselves, and Mr. Sim' 
onda' work is no mean addition 10 the book, which is certalalya sensible 
collection of American poetry. 

Among the numerous col lection s of verse which have speared lately is 
a veiy dainty little book called Fife amdPviKh; Tht Sm«ktr't Omt B»ak of 
Peltry* Nothing prettier of this kind has been Issued for a long time, and 
the idea is not only original but charining. The title sufficiently explains 
the purpose of the volume. The venes are all in pFBtse of the narcotic 
weed, and the editor has succeeded admirably in keeping the poetry, wbose 
autborriiip ranges from Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Rudyard Kipling to Wil- 
liam Cowper and James Russell .Lowell, up to a high standard. At a time 
when all of us are racking our brains over Christmas ptesente a book of 
this sort comes as a kind of inspiration. The b[nding and typography are 
perfect, and the volunie deserves wide notice and a large sale. 

Sincerity is the keynote of WetUyatt Vtrii,^ a pretty little volume oent 
to uB from Middletown, and this Is Indeed, as the Editor says, the first 
characteristic of all good literature. The poems are, as (hey should be, of 
the lightest possible description, and the standard is high. College veise is 
often wotth preserving, and we wish heartily that when another book of 
this kind is issued from Yale we shall produce as excellent and creditable a 
voltime as this one from our smaller sister University. 

Putnam's have started a new series of books on the same plan as the suc- 
cessful " Stories of the Nations " series. This is to be called the " Hero 
of the Nations Series, " and promises to be fully as useful and enter- 
taining as the former. The volume on Cicero^ is very complete and follows 
the life of this "hero" to its smallest detail. It gives an account of Cicero 
which cannot be found in the Roman histories or in the encTclopedias, and is 
a valuable addition to the literature concerning him. Mr. J. L. Strachan- 
Davidson writes pleasantly, and in appearance the book is all that contd be 
desired. 

It is a pity that AletheaWlel did not deal more with the political and ro- 
mantic side of Venice in the writing of this book.§ The mere history, shares 
of those peculiar beauties which make every nook and corner in Venice so 



\Wnltyatt Virst. Pp. ita. Selected from the Undergraduate Publications 
of Wesleyan University. Edited by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. Middle- 

XCUtra. ByJ. L. Strachan-Davidson, M.A. Pp.446- New York: G. P. 
Pnlnam's Sons. 

§ Vtnict. By Alethea Weil, Pp. 47B. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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dwriDing, Is, to lay the least, tiresome reading, and at many points this 
book becomes uniniercsiing. It is ondenlabl]' nsefut and is a valuable 
addition to tbe "Stories of the Nations " series, but we think that a more 
poetical treatment of the subject nould have improved the volame. 

The three volomes of the ArUt EtHHen* of Sbakeipoare's works which lie 
before na are sufficient to show the purpose ct this latest addilion to the 
editioDs of his plays. There is nothing prelentioui about them and their 
usefulness is limiled. They are merely small rectangular volomes, giving 
tbe text clearly primed, without noies. In our opinion any one who desires 
an edition of Shakespeare can find something better suited to his purpose at 
any bookstore. For no text needs to be annotated more than Shakespeare ; 
and we think that a suitable introduction is almost a necessity. The Ariel 
Editmt is wanting in these features, and, moreover, these little books seem 
to ns to lack just that quality for which they were evidently issued — dainti- 
ness. The illustrations ate in outline, and to anyone who has seen the 
plays staged they must seem wonderfully deficient In accomplishing those 
porposes for which illustrations are intended. That the text is a good one 
and is well printed is tbe most that can be said for the ArUt E^tiott. 

Mve Tkeutand Words Oftt* MitsptUtd\ is a companion book to the same 
anther's Stvtn Thmtiatd Words Often JVisfromotitusdiai is equally useful and 
excellent. It is better than a large dictionary because It is not bulky, and 
superior to a small one on account of the large siie of the print. It cer- 
tainly contains every word needed. 



TO BB BBVIBWED. 



Tit flay Actnss. By S. R. Crockett. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 



„ ,' Arthur Patetson. New York : G. 

GoVtsberger Peck. 
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;/ Ja^H. By PerclTal Lowell. Boiton: Houghton, Mifflin &Com- 
ny. 

By M. L. Hillbouse, L.L.B. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sods. 

By Horace E. Scudder. Boston : Hongb- 
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Paper ; 35 cents. New York : The Outing Pablishing Company. 

Thueydidtt. Book III. Edited by C. F. Smith. Boston : Ginn & Company. 

BaroH Kinalas. By Isaac Sliange Dement. Chicago : H. T. Need. 

Tht Phitasaphy tf Tmihim. By Arnold Tompkins. Boston ; Ginn & 
Company. 

ZHficult Madem French. By Albert Lenne. Boston : Ginn & Company. 

Tin Sptll of Urmia. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. Paper : 50 cents. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincolt Company. 

Our NelioHt of Numbtr and Spate. By Herbert Nichols and W. E. Parsons. 
Boston : Ginn & Company. 

Imtre^uHm b> FrtntK AulAn-t. By Alphouse N. Van Daell. Boston: 
Ginn Sc Co. 

Mcv, Thaniful Wat Btwitched. ByJ.K. Hosmer. New York : O. P. Put- 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

This is the seaaon when we itt before a pad in Alumni Hall nibbling our 
penholders and realiie moat thoroughly Ibat It is a condition and never a 
veslige of a theory that confronts us; when the lif^t in the window of the 
ground floor oftlorth finds an aitewering gleam from the lop floor of Van- 
derbilt, until darkness flee away and day dawn and the grim portals of old 
Alumni open wide for her victims. These are the days when warnings of 
marks rapidly increasing toward a dimaDsion whose limit is Milford vie la 
Ibeir plenty with notices that "your work is unsatisfactory (1.S5) "in your 
easiest soap course ; when, in short, we are reminded that there is indeed a 
faculty. The momiiiK sutnmons of the alarm clock is the voice of an angel 
of wrath procUlraing the dawning of a perennial day of judgment, and the 
sleepy proprietors of (he " Quick and Dirty" and the " Hot Dog on Wheels " 
grow to know our nightly visits so well that they call us by our first names ; 
and the State street canine digs up all his buried bones and retires into 
forests about Lake Whitney until the raw material for domestic 
frankfurters returns to its par value. The Man-Loo king-for-Tronble 
finds no more doors opening to his knock than does the book agent The 
elms shiver in Ibeir straight jackets of frozen sleet for want of the blanketing 
of digest advertisements which have been transferred to the new and prosaic 
bulletin boards. The letter from the family asks more questions than it 
contains checks and the letter to the family says that there is very little to 
say and the time is so short before we will all be together that it isn't worth 

while to say it, but if it is not very inconvenient . The old clothes 

man ofiers to flip your fare home or nothing for your dress suit, and the bills 
lie ankle deep in the inner doorsill. The sweep waxes scrupulous and 
prompt, and your every word moves him to tear-provoking laughter. 

The SaiDt smiles benevolently and remarks upon the fact that all this woe 
and trouble is but a heightening contrast to the joys of vacation. For his 
part, while he expects nothing more in bis astral stocking than a new halo 
he is sufficiently joyful over the tact that he patronizes a college where 
•Indents do not try 10 make up for their deficiency in athletics with their 
proficiency In language. 



TO A WILD BOSK. 

Wild Rose, at ni^t, 
When sets the sun, thy petals sink to rest 
Folded as though in prayer across thy breast 

tn sweet delight. 

Then shadows creep 
Across the moss-grown moor, and with a sigh 
The wind comes dreaming from a cloudless sky 

Upon thy sleep. 
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To me ihou art 
The pcTfect model of a iransienl joj ; 
The first fair love Iba.t charmi a (TOwiDg boy, 

And stirs bis heart 

I would forget 
The long ago when first I saw tby face, 
Upturned and lovely with ■ petf amed grace 

Thai haunts me yet. 

It mirrored then 
A thousand Iboughts, eacb from a placid calm 
Which threw its image with a thiobbing chaim 

That glowed again. 

Those hopes are dead. 
As in thsir last embrace thy red leaves close — 
As in the hidden, not the perfect rose 

That bares Its head. 

And In the past 
The dreams that were are wrapt within tlie cloud 
Of riper thought , and that to which we bowed 

Is gone at last. 

— Harvard AdvoeaU. 



" THB ISLE OF TKK SIRENS." 

When waves that ripple on that peaceful shore 
Laugh in the gay delight of wanton hate ; 

With watchful malice, paiientlytbey wait. 
To catch the distant sound of ptasbingoat. 
And then the laugh becomes an angiy roar. 

The Sirens' heavenly song, the call of fate, 

The waters gape, revealing bell's dark gate, 
That opens, closes, opens nevermore. 
But ah 1 the rapture of that nondrous song 

Is sweeter far than all the joys of light. 

—Dartmouth lit. 



THB BIRTH OF THE WHITE VIOLET. 

I know a place where the violet blows, 

A shadony, silent dell. 
And only the stream beside me knows 

This spot where the violets dwell. 
'Tis a nook where twilight fancies hide. 

And sleepy shadows dream ; 
Where only the pale-eyed violets gnlde 

The footsteps of the stream. 

— Brawn Magatint. 
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" Our incrtoHmg tradt it a cen^Hnuni to eur Goodi" 

See 

HaNAN & SON'S 

On 

Every 
Student. 

■Z^XXS :^.A.aT.A.3iT-PIEjXjOaT SXZOS CO., 

86 CHURCH STREET. 

B. J. r>ILLOIT, Fifo-p. 

^^ B have everything to furnish your room comfort- 
ably. Our Prices are low. 



CO-OP. DISGOUNT. 



FREDERICK A. AVERILL 
^ Student Outfitter im 

755 to 763 Chapel St., • New Haven, Conn. 
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CARPET WAREROOMS. 

A SAFE AND BELtABLE PLACE TO BUT. 

H. B. PERRY, - 914 Chapel Street. 

WITH DAILY THKHBS. 

I've an Idea lo-daj, 
•i Shall I have ooe to-DMrrow? 

Let it c«me as it rnvf, 
I've an idea la-day ; 
But mj pleasore glvee wa/ 
To a portent of soriow, 
I've an idea to-day, 
Sbalt I have one to-morrow? 

— YoitoT SfitcelUny. 

ROBT LANGDALE & CO., 

Tailors audi Importers, 

103 Orange Street, New Haren, Conn. 

Seeond Dooi Sontli of Chapel Street. 
eO-OPERATIVI DISCOUNT ALLOWID. 

THE DOLE BROS. CO., 

OEI ^RKIII AieUl MS mil t CHI, 

!•» CHAPEL 8THEET. 
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THE TREAT & SHEPARD CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Music House, 

IMPORTERS OF SMALL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS, 

Sheet Gnltart, 

MDfic, 

BmUoi, 
HdsIc 

Book!, TIoHm, 

nnalc tor Strtnci in 

Orcbestra 

Great 

and miitaiT 

Band!. Tartety. 

StAW Asenla for MAiBtriHiK PUHOS, and tb« Wabebubh GciUBand U ABDOUK. 

New Pianos to Rtat, New Mnsic Ordered Eyeiy Day. 



AMERICAN RUBBER COn 



FINE lACKINTOSHES. 

Double Texture Co&ta with De- 
tachable Capes. 
Double Breasted Box Coats with 
Full Back, wide Silk Velvet 
Collar and Lar^e Bnttona. 
Patent Shaped Collar, insnrinf a 
perfect fit about the 
neck. 
Imported SleeTe Linings. 

STYLISH ASD DUEABLE. 

Be suie and get the 
« ABSERIC AN." 



THEE,C,BEHIETTCO,, 

AND ALL BB3T DSALKftS. 
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PACH BROTHERS, 
College Photographers, 

935 BROADWAY, IfEW YORK. 

UBBAXITT 13 THE miME FACTOR OF 

J. H. GRIFFIN'S TONSORIAL ROOMS 

994^ CHAPEL ST., mder the New Haren Uonse. 

A little lion, 

A cnnniog curt, 
A box of powder, 

A preit^girl. 
A liitk raio, 

Aways it goes ; 
A homeljr girl 

With a freckied nose. 

—£x. 

MACKINTOSHES .-. A /. SPECIALTY 
GOODYEAR RUBBER STORE, 

866 Chapel Street. JP. C. TUTTLTE, Prfyg^r, 

C. LAUBER, 

CIGARS AND TOBACCO, 

735 Chapel Street. 

A Fine Cell«otlon of Pipes. 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTER. 

Digeita Printed at Low Ratea. 

FINE BOOK WORK A SPECIALTY. 

968 Grand Avenue. 
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J. J. KBAFT, 

Merchant Tailor, 

2« Center Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

THE BATSON TAILORING CO., 

96 CROWN STREET. 

POPULAR PRICED TAILORS. 

Vour CIoIUde ollid [or Weakly. Clemied, Pnued, Repulred tad Deli*«nd. 
Tfckeu tLM M tS.M »«r MoDtlu 

SCHNEIDER, Barber to tbe Tale Co-OperatiYe Association. 

WHICH? 

Which would 70U rather be able to do, 

To slog like a lark or a poei ? 
To rejoice like one with (he grass and the sky. 

To be happy and never to lioow it, 
Or 10 love like the other, and understand why 
Because of the grass or the depth of the 5ky ? 
Which shonid you rather be able to do, — 
For man must sing since the world is true, — 

To sinf! like a lark or a poet? 

— Vassar Miictllatty. 

B7 BROADWAY. 

Headquartere for Student Boarding at $3.50 par Weak. 

it. a. WXIOHT, FreprUtor. 

~w. n. itiNGSBun-sr, 

92 CROWN STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

BOOKS, coins' and STAMPS. 

Scluol ud Oollegs T»xt-Baoki, Vvw uid Seoond Eud, Sought and Sold. 
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H. B. ARMSTRONG & CO., 

8», 91, 93, 9S and 97 ORAXOE ST. 

CarpstSt Furniture, Upholstery, 

WmtOV AKI SOOB OKAFEKIEB, KTJQB AITD lUTB. 

Furnishing of Students* Rooms a Specialty. 

WINDOW SEATS AND CUSHIONS. 
CO-OFEBATirE DISCOUNT QIVEN TO STUDENTS, 

BROOKS & CO., Chapel cor. State St. 

Heath & Co'a i U A TQ 

Christy's \ fliil 

A. J. White's 

DRESS SUIT CASES. 

HEAKT-THBOBS. 

HcEud ye the aighiingate's cleai serenata, 

Melting Che shadows? 
Saw je the star-beam kissing the water. 

Down by the meadows? 
Richly swelling, softly dwelling, 
Voice of my love, and true eyes telling 

Of hearts that live. 
■ Heard ye the dove-plaints, tremulous, mellow. 

Grieving the day-dawn? 
Caught ye the sighs of the wind to the willow, 

Notes of the love-lorn ? 
Moaning, bending, sadly lending. 
Life to the sob that knows no ending, 

Of hearts that die, — Brawn Magnane. 

702 Chapel Street, 

General Western Ticket Agents, 

LOWEST RATES TO ALIi POINTS. 

Special Attention given to Securing First-Class Aooommeda- 

tlons for Students. 

BAGOAOE CHECKED FROM ROOM TO DESTIHATZON. 

% tU fint-clus Smmihtp LInea, includlog Amerlon, Cuiiard. White Star, Red 

f g s f. (., jj g s (.g ,„j MillDiy to Florida 

■ - "'4 Poim Comtoil micl Richmond. 
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^ JewellePvto->yale w 

834 6l2apel p.. 

■VERXJ HA-XjXj. 

VERU BICYCLE and RUBBER STORE. 
ise-iss ox£a.]V6-e: s'n££:x:x. 

BILLY'S YALE LEMONADES. 

126 Park Street. 

MOSES Bnys Old Clothes and Fays the Best Price. 

TTTAT SSl'ririL.X:^ IT. 
JULIUS NEGBAUR, 

loss Chapel Street, ■ Ner Hftrea, Oona. 

Dlrsel iBporter of Special PalterBs. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 



The Last Lesf 

By OLivia Wikdill Holhis. PttuUr 
HtliiBf EiiUn. With ■ Louchlng; Pnf^ 
totr Lattsr b* Dr, Holmra (nd m*ov lUut. 
tnttooB by HopklnKm Smllh ud Gw>. 
Whuloa Edwudl. CcownSro. fLyi. 

The OIlTer Wendell Holmes 
Year Boob 

S«lecUoiu from Dr. Holinu'a ptOM nod 
poilry for Bveiy D«y oi ihe Ye«-. Wlih 
■ GaaPartnH. Altnctlvely bound. lEmo, 

Their Wedding Journey 

By W. D. H0WU4.S. Haliday Bdititn. 
ITDlly muBtntnl by Cllffmi] CirletoD, and 
bound lo very (.UncUve Myle froma deslEii 
by Mrs. WbiUnu. Cnwn gvo, 13.00. 

Rubalyat of Omar Khayyam 

In tha lemirkiblB tnnslatiDd by Buwakd 
FnzsiiuLD. Wllb ■ Bioeraidiy of Omu- 
Khayyim. a filOEraphLcaT Slicich of Mc. 
Fltznrald, and (6 tuparb Illiutratlons by 
Bllbu Vedder. Pi^uUr Bdiiitn. Ciona 
8yo, Ij.00. 

The Story of a Bad Boy 

By Thomas BAii-ar Aldbick. Halidajr 
Edilian. With auneroui llluMralloDS by 
A. B. Froat. CrownocUTO.finetyprlntnl, 
mod bound In uniquo atylo, lomlni an «a- 
cetdlDgly attnctlve book. %t.aa. 

Little Mr. Thimhleflnger and 

his Queer Country 

A dcllfhlful book for youni folks (and 
oldsT ones). By Joci. Chaheluk Harkii, 
author of the "Uncle Remui" booki. 
Fully and charmlniilr ILluilralsd by Olivet 
Hermrd. Square gvo.|i.ai>. 

John Greenleaf Wliiftler 

Ufe ind Letters. By Sakusi. T. Pickard. 

With T Fonralts and Views. iTDli.cronn 

gyo, gilt lop. I4.00. 

A work which all sdmirers of the poet and 
■11 loven of the man will welcome wllh pe- 
BUilBi gratitude. 

George William Curtis 



Lucy Laroom 

Life. Letters, and Diary. By Rot. Dahibl 
D. AnnisOH. Wltb a fine nev Portrait. 



Frances Power Cobbe 

Her ADlablograpbr. With a portrait and 
ptctun ot ker boan. ■ ml*. 9to, gilt top, 

" Hin Cobbe haa aomalhlng of interest In 
the torn of letter* or norles about all sons 
of noUbU peopia, InclDdlnE Hill, Darwin, 
Tenoyian, Browning, Dean Stanley, Car. 
■Unal Uannlni. Matthew Arnold. Mrs. 
Kemble, Udy Byron, Mis. Stowe, Mary 
Somerrllle, Dr. Jewett, W. R. Greg, and 
many otlurs."— £m^ TtUgrapk. 

Familiar Letters of Thoreau 

Edited, wllb an Introduellon and Note* by 
FiAHK B. SAHBoaii, Uniform with ths 
Rijm-iiAt Edilian of TtlQreau'l Work*. 
With a full Index. Crown Bro, gilt top. 



Maria Edgeworth 

Ure and letter*. Incluc 

Tiew* ot Scott. Lady _. 

Madame de Stat!l, Necker, t _ 

and many other celebrities, by Autmrrns 

1. C. Hab«. Wllh Portrait and View of 

terhome. . vols, crown Br0.l4.0o. 

Sir Walter ScotL 

Familiar Letters. Wllh a fine Steel Por- 
trait of Scott and an AuloirrBphIc Plsn of 
Abbouford. 3 vols. 8>o, gilt lop, t«.ao. 
" In perusing these fascinating page* we 



Pushing to the Front; 

Or. success under DIfficulUes. By Orooh 
SwBTT Hardin. WItb 14 alcalieot pot- 

tratta of Famous Persons. Crowo 8to, 



Irresistible kind of book, showing by 
3US statement and most abundant and 

lad peralsleacy. Erery one. espedaliy 
young person, who wlsheato reach the 
I "shguld read this book. Iliiaditir- 



Sold ^ Boekselleri. Sent, postpaid, by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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JOHN C. MILES, 

l3xrr=OR.xi3srG TjPlilok.. 

Foreign and Domestic Novelties. 

EXCLUSIVE STYLES. 

14 Center Street, Wew Saven, Conn. 



When the German horse and the Latin hone, 

And the French horse and Ihe Greek, 
And the Spanish horse and the Hebrew hone 

Id conncil togelbeT speak, 
The question will be. Shall we work so ronch 

Unless oui wages thej raise? 
The commoD opinion will then be such 

That the votes will alt be neigii. 

— Tie Brtmeman. 



APOTHECARIES HALL, 



Surgical Instruments. Trusses. Supporters, 
Elastic Hose. Etc. 

831 Cliapel Street, - New Haven, Conn. 
E. A.. O-ESSISTKR. 
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COXETER & SON, 

Importing Tailors, 

la CENTER. STREET. 



Special inducemeiiM to Students' 


trade. 


ON A TKAMP (or TVK 


3). 




A"ttanip"wasmTaim, 






And la 1 I met two 






Wllh guns, out foi game. 






Strange — a tramp was my 


aim- 




Od meeting the same 






I turned round and flew ! 






A " tramp" wag ray aim 






And lo ! I met two. 




— Vwar MUiiB<my. 



NEW HAVEN STEAM LAUNDRY, 

13'?' Hitfh Btreet. 

FBEDEBIOK D. OOBB, Prop^. 

EMPIRE DTEZNG AND CLEANING CO., 



etudents* (Sothss Gleaned, Dyed and FrasBed at Short lotioe. 

GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED WHEN PROMISED. 

WILLIS N. BUTRICKS, 

CAItmitAS, KODAKS, DItY ^t-ATBS, 

And all Pbotog^spblo AcoesBorlea. 

Platee and KoilBk Filing developed and finished for amateun. 

1 1 Oenter* Stx-eet^ 
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RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1 

CIGA.BETTES. 

Are made from the brightest, most delkatelf flavored 
and highest cost Gold Leaf siown Id VirginisL 
Tfais is the old and original brand of 
Stralgfbt Cut Cigarettes, and was brought out 
bj us in the year 1S75. 

Bimmr* tf Imilatiimi, Dad abKrre Uul the firu hahi as below Ii 
on BToy puclelge. 

AL3L.ElSr ac GHN"TEH., 

The AmerlMUt Tobacco Co., SnecMaor, IlaniiMetDrert 

miohhiond, vibqinia, 

" Adam," said Eve, 

As they went out the gate 
When ordered to leave ; 

" Is tay hat on straight ?" 



STUDENTS will find 

(Opposite Osbom Hall), 

Boarders and Transient 1 

». Private Dining Boon) 

CHOICE ICE CREAM AND ICES. 

Call or addreas, J, W. STEWART, 
H. B. Superior Cnlsine. 1018 Chapti St. 

THE BURGESS FUR AND HAT CO., 

SOLE NEW HAVEN AGENTS FOR 

Pall Stjlw now leadf at 

749 and 751 CHAPEL ST. 

Trunks, Dress Suit Cases, Umbrellas. 

H. GOLDBAUM, 

MERCHANT TAILOR. 

198 Elm Street. Opposite Qymnulum. 



}. WdnbnrK, Cutter. Fonneiijr wUh Pusoni, Scallot, jlh At*., N. Y. 
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F. A. & D. R. ALLING, 



755 Chapel, 98 East Water Sts. 
REMINftTON STANBAHB JTYnEWWTEH. 

TTPEWBITEB SUPPLIES, 

Blbbmi, Ptper, Oulwii Fkpsr, Oopir Hdden, gto., in itook 

FIRST CLASS TYPEWRITERS FOR RENT, 

15.00 pel UontL. 

COMPETENT STENOGBAPHEBS FURtOSHED. 
State Agent for "Neoat;le" DuplloatlDK Ap- 
paratus— SOOO Copies fiom One. 
HoUtliA DlMn U ItuUu. IniTi CwNDtlj Ooplid. 

JOSEPH E. PLATT, 

OEUrSJl^I. DB^*iB« VOR COKimiOTIOVT. 
27 CENTER ST., NEW HAVEN, CT. 

HOESFAIiL & KOTHSOHILD, 

Hatters and Mens' Outfitters, 

TAU/OB-MAItS CI.OXBIlfO, XACKISTOSS COATB, 

SweotsH and OTiaaaalvun SntM, Foot Ball Suita, 

TnTtUngBigi. LesttieT Hal Cuei, Dreai Bolt Cu«. 

98, 96, 97, 09 ASILITH 8TKEET, EASTFOBD, OONH. 

TUTTLE, M.OREHOUSE & TaTLOR, 

PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS. 

125 Temple, corner Crown Street, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Printer* of '• THe Lit." ■ 
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pmrt^KOT Fit. Latbvt STYLmm. 

^IMPORTING TAILOR-^ 

22 Center Street, 

NEW HAVEN, OONN. 
L-ovumBT RmiomB. Bear QuAunmt. 

Get Your Watches Repaired at 42 Center Street, 
OEO. 91. ERHABDT, 

WATCHMAKER and JEWELER. 

p. BONMETTE EtCHDBlUJT. 

PrBBDrlpttaiiB n, SpeolalCy. 

Emu: smtEErr, coxkis^sib "roxeB:. 

B«at Soda Water In Town. 

These Cigarettes are absolutely pure. 

WBAPPBD IS COKN HUSK FZBSX PA7XR. 



Do not dry the throat. 

E. & E. SLICE TOBACCO. 

The finest Tobacco made for Pipe Smoking. Coarse cm and mild. 
Packed in four aod eight ounce tin boxes. 

ESTABROOK. & EATON, Boston. 
Sold by E. L. JONES, New HaTen, Conn. 
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Cavanagh, Sanford & Co., 

Merchant Tailors i Importers, 

16 West 23rd St., NEW YORK. 

Oppoiite Hh Ava. Hotel. 

"■"'•p'™;.''-'"'"' THENEWYOBK "■ "i!l.'.'i'.T.""' 

DYEING, SCOURING, CLEANING AND LAUNDRYING CO. 

OfTloe and Workat 33 Broad St., New Haven, Conn. 

■nlta or a-wtnmaaXn PreMsd ■.nd OleBned, (l.Oe 

Tronscra " " ..... .IS 

Hi* tuUltlM ror d°l^ on' work In iiuiti ■ nuaiuT 

>n* «qiul to D*ir M ihoit DoUca. nill tstlstkctlaD jpumUMd. 
U ita Mfont oi of ear larati will ulL 

Fo^wTie's "Gold Tan," $l.BO 

Fowne's " "Cavendish," " 

" Walbeck" and Reindeer. 
ENGLISH COLLARS and CUFFS, and ENGLISH NECKWEAR, 

From Weloh, Margetson A Co. 
Maclcinloshes in sloclc to special measure. 

Partj and Reception Out&ts a Speciill]'. 
CHA^X: &c CO., 

Sum BaiwH Sohh BtMMmt. 

Sole agents for N^es Bro.'s (BoBton) Laundry— the best laundrj' in the 
coDDtiy — HAND WORK and satisfactioD guaranteed. 

WE HAVE DONE 

Tailoring for Yale Men since 1853. 

I. KLEINER & SON, 

Co-op. Tailors, 

707 and 709 Chapel Street, New Haven, 0<»ul 



GLOVES 
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Pall and Winter Styles in Gentlemen's 

RUSSET AND BLACK CALF SHOES 

Are in Btoclc. Look over our aasortinenl of 

Hen's Shoes Costing t4.00, $6.00 and t6.00. 

The New Haven Shoe Company. 

MERCHANT TAILORS. 



«4, 66 and 68 ASYLUM STREET, . . HARTFORD, COHH. 

mil I>r«M Suit* for Bent. 



The oriole sang its song befoTC it dkd, and no one heard it. 
But a flame colored feather fell from its breast to earth and was prised by 
a wasberwoman's boy. — From " lAfit Wtrk" a Stery in TAt Argm. 



PAUL WEIL & SON, 

VSm Cbapel Street, 

Have a variety of " aOOD THINGS." 

TSr TBXX. 

students' Shoe Vorks .'. SportiDg S&oes a Specialtj 

(BnooMMtr M OTTO HIMTZ,) 

1174 Chap^t comer Park Street, 

E. G. OAKLEY. 

OOBNEB TEUFLE AND OENTEB STBEETS. 
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] NBW HATEIT. GOmr., / HEW Toifc, 

*'■•*•*{' ABN ABBOB, MICH., »«lar«»>Uj CHICAOO, 

) WutUngioD Block. ( IN Wsbiih ATanne. 

PUBLISHRR OF OENRE PHOTOQRAPHB IN 

H. RANDALL,'^^ """" 

Artistic Portraiture. 

AWARDS : 

II«d>l M CMueo. PbatoKnpben' AuocEkDhh or Amerlcs. IKI 

Ftnt Prl», Edwwd L. Wllaoo. Hew York titty, IW 

PrlzafToniXutnun Co., Bocbetter, Stw York, IBW 

Plctoni bDDE iMniiuentiT In Art Oilterlu of Mtmlcb, Full ud LODdoa, IMt. 

YALE IvIE N, 

SUBSCRIBE FOR YOUR 

Newspapers, Magazines and Periodicals 

lOOO Ohapel Street, 

And ha.ve them delivered prompdy at subscription rates. 
fiinTa Fiti* Statitmery our ipedaliy. VitUing Oards EAgraved. 

YALE MEN 

Are cordially invited to step in and examine our stock of 
n:NE WOOLENS A.T LO^W^ PItlOES. 

FORMERLY CUTTER WITH JOHN MILES, 

LADIES' AND GENTLEMEN'S IMPORTING TAILOR, 

1070 Chapel Street, - New Haven, Oonn. 

The Levi C. Gilbert Co,, 
HICKORY WOOD. © COAL FOR GRATES. 

89 Cliurcli Street. 
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CAFS jPi.ND GrOAxT'NS 

For Men and Women. 

We Bn pnpand to famieb Caps and 
Gowns of the bigbest qnaMy, to Univer- 
sities, CoUegee and Schools throughout the 
United States, at surprisingly low prices. 
Self meaBttrement forma, containing all 
neceasarj instructions to secure perleetlj 
Siting garments without visiting the store, 
will be forwarded apon request. We pil- 
fer, however, to send a representative to 
take measurements for class orders. 

STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

The l&rgest szdusively Dry Goods bouse in America. 



Vk^ebster's International 
■ Didiionary 

A oompleto rerlBlon «t the well known Cnn- 
brldced. ThoaKli It 1> « new book It hM lieen 
wannl; oomtnendbd hj Jiidg«l of the V. B, 
Snpreme Court, by erery State Superintendent 
of Schools In ofBcse glnce Its publication, by Uml- 
nent Aathon, College Presidents, and EdacB- 
tor» almost without nnmber. It Is reoognlECd 
as Standard Anthoritj- bj the V. 8. QoTemment 
PrintluK Office, and Is the Standard tonblch 
nearlf aU Schoolbooks adhere. 

■n >o plain and lnUUIgtblB u lo be eaellT Doderauwd bi UL 
"It Is tlie Otie Great Standard Anttaorlty 

tTnlted ti«fls Bnprtme Court, who tdIwb the tuaani seDtlmsDC, _^ 

' wEBsmrs 

mmamir 



««WM««««Wtrt«tr^MI«l«AMW<««««M««l«tl«V«VMWM>Ml««l < 
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THE CONNECTICUT HOTDAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 



Assets, 961,363,404.61. Surplus, 96,448,027.87. 



Its members are its advocates and friends, and justly so, as 
they note the constant care of their interests, the steady in- 
crease in assets and surplus, the small expense ratios, the 
decreasing annual cost of their insurances, and the prompt 
payment of every lawful claim. The com pany is purely mutual 
ID its organization and control ; its contracts are carried at 
the lowest practicable cost; and, with assets of $61,563,404, 
and a clear surplus, by the company's voluntarily assumed 
and extra high standard of solvency, of $6,448,027 behind 
them, they are absolutely certain of fulfillment. 



Jacob L. Greene, Prest. Edward M. Bunce, Sec. 

John M. Taylor, V.-Prest. Daniel H. Wells, Actuary. 



DENISON B. TUCKER, General Agent. 
70 OEUBOH STKEET, - - FEW HATEIT, OOHB. 

THE WARNER WARNER HALL 

Apartments, and BestanraDt, 

■lecantlr Fitted np, Por BkUb, Coneerta, 

Banqaets, etc. ' 



Electric EleT>l 



EVERT CONVENIENCE, 



Roomi, %3 to tij per ireeli. Price $; to (so per imj. 

O y -n Q 

I I is 

S so 
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MORSE & PFEIFFER, 
Merchant Tailors, 

19 OEHTEB STBEETT, HEW HAVEH, OOHV. 



PHOENIX MDTDAL LIfE IHSDRANGE COMPANY, 

OF HARTFORD, CONN., 

Was organized in 1851 and has paid to its members since that 

lime more than $34,000,000.00, and now holds over 

« 10,000,000.00 of well invested assets. 

Id every year of the past five, its PREMIUM INCOME, 
ASSETS, NEW BUSINESS and MEMBERSHIP have IN- 
CREASED. 

Its policies are clear, liberal and safe. No business is more 
honorable than Life Insurance and no Company more desir- 
able for Yale men to work for or insure in than the Phoenix. 

JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 

JOHN M. HOLCOMB, Vice-President. 

CHAS. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 

OSBORN HALL PHARMACY 

D. J. BBENNAN, 

lOOS Oha-pel Street. 

Pure Drugs and Fine Chemicals! 

PRESCRIPTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
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OUS FINE SUITS AND OVERCOATS 

That we have made for the Youag Men's Trade are fully equal (o the 
best Custom Hade. The prices are about oae-balf less. 

C.E. LONGLEY&CO., 

101, 103 and 105 Choreh Street, 

NEW HATEN, CONIT. 

Tha Largest Clothing House in the State. 

ELIASn."."""G'LOUSKI N, 

— DKALER IN — 

Diamonds, Watches, Clocks and Jewelry, 

PRACTICAL WATCHMAKER AND JBWeUBR. 



Money L-Oansd on Peraonal Property at low mtes. 

1 62 ELM STREET, - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Oppoilta N«w Ttle qjmimliiin. 

QUARTKAIN. 

' The blackest pool may love the light 

And gazing in the heaveas afar 
May hold within it* slimy breast 
The image of a shining star. 

— Bewdein Orient. 



F. A. CORBIN, 

1000 CHAPEL ST., New Haven, Conn. 
THE WARNER HALL BARBER SHOP. 

Hot Towels and IndlTldaaJ f^p«. 

RAZORS HONED FOR PRIVATE USE. 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 

THE aBEAT 

INTERNATIONAL ROUTE 

PASSING THROUGH THE STATES OP 

Maine, 

Newr Hampshire, 
Vermont, 

Michigan, 

Indiana and into Illinois. 

THROUGH THE PROVINCES OF QUEBEC AND ONTARIO, 
TO THE WORLD-RENOWNED VICTORIA BRIDGE 

PASSING THROUGH THE GREAT ST. CUIR TUNNEL 

BBTWEBN 

a&USU, OHTABIO, AETD POST HUSOI, HiobigfUL 
For information as to Fares, Tickets, etc., apply to any Ticket Agent 

N. i. OBAGE, G. T. BELL, 

V. E Faan Agent, Boaton, Ant Oen. Fan. Agent, Hontreol 

N. J. POWEB, 

Gen. Fan. Agent, HontieaL 
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